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THE LIBRARY OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

This collection is far inferior to that belonging to 
St. Paul’s School, of which a description has lately 
been given in your columns by Mr. Lupron (see 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 449), but it may interest 
some of your readers to have an account of it. 

The library of Christ’s Hospital really consists 
of three collections of books. The first is known 
as the Thackeray Library, which is a small collection 
of modern standard works. The second is a col- 
lection of mathematical works, described as the 
library of the Royal Mathematical School ; and the 
third is a collection of ancient books, chiefly classical. 
If it be allowable to argue from the condition of 
the books of the classical collection, they would 
seem to have once been the ordinary instruction 
books of the most advanced classes ; but they have 
long ceased to be so used, and when the late head 
master, the Rev. G. C. Bell, now of Marlborough 
College, drew attention to their value and secured 
their preservation, very few knew of their exist- 
ence at all. As the school buildings were not 
entirely destroyed in the Great Fire, some of these 
books may have been in the possession of the 
school at an earlier date, and the large number of 
early editions of classical authors among these books 


gives some reason for supposing this to have been 
the case. The earliest are editions of Valerius Maxi- 
mus, printed at Venice in 1504, and of Terence, 
published at Paris by Robt. Stephens in 1529. 
There is also a copy of Simon Grynzus’ edition of 
Plato (Basle, 1534). Unfortunately there is not 
actually a specimen of those which are recognized as 
the first printed editions of any Greek or Latin author. 

Of curious books the collection contains a copy 
of Barclay’s Ship of Fooles and the Mirrour of 
Good Maners, but all the woodcuts are defaced 
with pen-and-ink additions by some one ignorant 
of its value; also Higden’s Policronicon, and 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1587. The oldest Bible in 
the collection is an edition of the Bishops’ Bible 
published byBarker in 1602, and the oldest edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer is a Cambridge 
edition of 1660. 

This library possesses the works of some who 
were scholars of the Hospital, ¢.g., Joshua Barnes 
and Hartwell Horne ; and the Thackeray Library 
contains Leigh Hunt’s Juvenilia, but, strangely 
enough, we have not the works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge or Charles Lamb, though the library is 
not without a reminiscence of the former, for in- 
side one of the huge folios of Brian Walton’s Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta is a note referring to some school 
Philosophical Society which apparently owed its 
origin to him. 

he library of the Mathematical School was 
no doubt formed when the Royal Mathe- 
matical Foundation was established in Christ’s 
Hospital in 1673. There is a small fund, due toa 
bequest of a good friend of the foundation, Henry 
Stone, 1686, for the express purpose of supplying 
books for this library, but the most valuable books 
seem to have been acquired not by purchase but as 
gifts. One donor, Mr. Thomas Heatley, presented, 
in 1700, a most interesting and valuable collection 
of ancient mathematical works. However the 
library may have been formed, it has been most 
carefully preserved, though the books show signs 
of use, and occasionally of misuse. It contains a 
set, unfortunately not complete, of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society from 1665 to 
1713, and a fair series, but incomplete, of the 
Nautical Almanack, almost from its first issue as a 
small work of 160 pages by the Astronomer Royal 
Maskelyne to the present yearly cyclopzedia of astro- 
nomical information. Of rare books there are in 
this collection the famous treatise of Copernicu 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Calestium, publish 
at Nuremberg, 1543; Tycho Brahe’s Works; 
Kepler’s Rudolphine Tables, and others of his 
astronomical works ; Galileo’s Mechanics, and an 
English reprint of his Sidereus Nuncius, Huygens’s 
Systema Saturnium; and the copy of the first 
edition of Newton’s Principia, 1687. There are 
also some of the earliest works on natural science : 


the Optics of Alhazen and Vitello, Gilbert’s Treatise 
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on the Magnet, Kircher’s Mundus Subterraneus, 
und others. As would be expected, there is a fair 
collection of works on navigation, written for the 
most part about the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the extension of British trade to the East 
Indies and to the west coast of Africa caused 
greater attention to be paid to theoretical navi- 
vation. Some of these books contain curious 
woodcuts, showing the manner of using the quaint 
nautical instruments which the quadrant and sextant 
have displaced. There are several atlases, English 
and Dutch, and other works on geography. One 
vtlas, by Blaeu, is distinguished by its fine bind- 
ing, and by its coloured pictures, rather than plans, 
of the towns and fortifications described. 

Among books of travel are Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
1599, and Purchas his Pilgrimes, 1625-6, which 
have been read, but not injured, by the “orphans 
f this house,” as they inscribed themselves in the 
covers. I ought not to omit mentioning that the 
vollection contains several editions of the Greek 
mathematical writers, Archimedes, Euclid, and 
Ptolemy, and is completed, though not so 
thoroughly as could be wished, by specimens of 
the mathematical writers of the last generation. 

I am glad to be able to state that a suggestion 
made in the account of St. Paul’s School library 
has actually been carried out—I hardly know 
whether intentionally or by accident—by the 
preservation of specimens of the school-books 
in use at different periods for the instruction of 
the boys of the Royal Mathematical School, who 
according to the charter of foundation, for which 
we have to thank Mr. Pepys, were to be instructed 
in navigation with a view toserving on board ships 
of the Royal Navy ; indeed, several of these school- 
hooks are stated to have been specially compiled 
for this foundation. There are a few manuscripts, 
but they are not of any great interest. 

E. 8. Carros. 

Christ's Hospital. 


LEONINE VERSES ON PORTUGUESE 
TRAVELLING: REV. J. M. NEALE. 

It is, if I mistake not, a legitimate and recog- 
nizedl function of “N. & Q.” to dig up neglected 
from the “dark unfathomed caves” of 
periodical and provincial literature, and embalm 
‘hem in its own amber for the admiration of pos- 
rerity. It is thus that I venture to transcribe 
trom the fugitive little volume in which it appeared 

{ Month in Portugal, by the Rev. Joseph Old- 
know, M.A., Birmingham, 1855) the following 
capital specimen of rhyming Latin verse, which 
was written by the author’s travelling companion, 
the Rev. John M. Neale, M.A., Warden of Sack- 
ville College, East Grinsted. I have before me 
the original MS., which was presented to me as a 
curiosity by the late Dr. ; and this, 


seems 


which is jotted down with the pencil, bears evi. 
dence in its jerky and irregular cacography of the 
truth of my friend’s statement (op. cit., p. 98), that 
it was composed and written literally in equitando, 
Our travellers had passed the night, it appears,—not 
slept,—at an estalagem at the village of Sertaa, 
and were jogging along on their way to the Venda 
da Serra, on the road to Thomar, when the fol- 
lowing effusion was pencilled down by one of 
them :— 


“ Omnibus hominibus hoc est nimis notum 
Lusitanum populum nunquam esse lotum : 
Inde viatoribus hoc fit expe votum, 

Eum ut diluvia nova mundent totum. 


Domos tenent pulices, cimices tabernas, 
Infestant pediculi dominos et vernas, 

A quibus ut eruas pectus atque pernas, 

Ne hanc quam precipio medicinam spernas : 
Camphora cum spiritu vini praeparatum, 
Antequam dormiveris, fiat misturatum :— 

Hoc per lectum spargier, hoc per omne stratum, 
Cimices et pulices fugat—Est probatum. 


Somnum tamen interim non sperare datur ; 
A mulabus requies dire laceratur, 

Ab his ore manditur, pedibus saltatur, 

Et per ruptum laquear foedo odoratur. 


Olim magnum dzmonem, narrat ut Tobias, 
A Tobiz lectulo egit Azarias: 

At per tintinnabula, nec jam per res pias, 
Mulz nostra dzmonum pellunt hierarchias. 


Intras ut cubiculum, totus adstat vicus, 

Nullum tenet hominem vinea vel ficus :— 

Adstat tabernarius, notus et amicus— 

Omnibus communis es, vere caprificus,* 

Tu qui Lusitaniam intendis adire, 

Vias, vicos, populum execrabis dire: 

(Quantum sitis perferes, quam sudabis mire ! 

Quantum instat strepitus ! quantum instat ire ! 

Ergo cum id toleres quod non dicit famen, 

Cum pro victu foenum sit, et pro lecto stramen, 

Tibi patientia conferat solamen ! 

Noster chorus dicito magna voce, Amen !” 
Of these humorous lines Mr. Oldknow regretted 
that he was “ unable to furnish the English reader 
with an adequate translation”; but one having 
been furnished him—I believe he told me by 
his son—as the last sheet of his little volume was 
passing through the press, he subjoined it as an 
appendix on his final page. It is as follows :-— 
“ Who knoweth not the dirtiness of Lusitania’s nation! 

Say, what can eer improvement bring, except an 


inundation ! 
Vile insects fill the houses all, worse swarm in every 
bed: 


An you desire your skin to save, by my advice be led. 


Of camphorated alcohol take, ere you sleep, a phial; 

With it bedew the bed-clothes well—you'll find it 
worth a trial : 

But hope not, weary one, for rest:—the mules pro- 
hibit sleeping ; 

Their bits some champ, their feet some stamp, their 
nightly revels keeping. 


* “Caprificus omnibus es communis.” 
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Nor stamps, ner rattling bite, alone disturb the tra- 
veller's rest, 

For odours through the chinks arise—a still more 
grievous pest. 

An angel once, Tobias tells, for him expell'd a devil, 

But noisy bells and nasty -mells now fright the Prince 
of evil. 


When to your chamber you retire, the town turns out 

to see ; 

The host and hostess, friends and all, invade your 

privacy. 

For him who visits Portugal, what grievances are 

waiting ! 

How he'll perspire, and vent his ire in vehement 

execrating ! 

How thirst will azonize his throat, throuzhout the 

livelong day, 

That parch'd has grown, with passing on along the 

toilsome way ! 

When nought he finds for bed but +traw, for dinner 

coarsest rations, 

Oh, may he consolation find in that blest virtae— 

patience!” 

The following parody of Moore's song, “ Believe 
me, if all those endearing young charms,” may 
appear to merit preservation, as being from the 
pen of the same eminent scholar and “ written off- 
hand, simply for his amusement” and that of his 
fellow traveller :— 

“ Believe me, if all of these horrible beds 

Which we sleep on so badly at night, 

Had bolsters and mattresses, pillows and steads, 
And sheets of the cleanest of white, 

We should still be ill off as this moment we are, 
Let these nuisances cease as they will, 

If the mules just below, and just under the stair, 
Were standing and stinking there still. 


It is not the fare, and it is not the wine, 
Though better than either might be, 
It is not hard eygs, and no forks, when we dine, 
And no agua fervente for tea : 
The mule that is truly so never gives o'er 
His champing by day and his smell: ; 
While at night he frights men by his kicking the floor, 
And the devil by ringing his bells.” oe 
. te 


Our travellers visited together the conventual 

church of the Dominicans at Batalha, and here the 
muse of Dr. Neale was once more inspired. Here 
again it was on Pegasean saddle that he composed 
his beautiful ballad entitled Batalha :— 
“We were kneeling in Batalha, about the dawn of day,” 
which, having previously appeared, with some 
alterations, in the Churchman’s Companion for 
July, 1854, is reprinted by Dr. Oldknow, with the 
author’s permission, as it was originally written. 

Dr. Oldknow had the misfortune to lose his 
note-book in his travels, and was thus compelled 
to generalize many of his descriptions of churches, 
convents, scenes, and places, and omit altogether 
much that would have been interesting to the 
reader. But his little book is vivid and graphic 
in narration, genial in humour, and affords a lively 
picture of the country and its inhabitants. Some 


of the author’s remarks upon matters ecclesiastical 
are in no small degree characteristic. He trace 
the vine and olive disease to the confiscation o: 
conventual property in the revolution of 18:3! 
The secularization of a monastery confirms sad 
apprehensions for the fate of the people who per 
mitted it, though he hopes that their certais 
punishment may fall on them lightly, and lea 
them to repentance and restitution. And he tuke 
occasion—not to omit a final characteristic —te 
express his nauseating abhorrence of tobacec 
“whether stuffed into a pipe, or formed int 
cigar, or pulverized into snuff,’ though this lt. 
he admits, is its “ most tolerable form.” 

His recommendation to his fellow traveller t 
transmit, for the edification of the Coun: ot 
Thomar, who had committed the iniquity of pa: 
chasing for his own residence part of a “ dese 
crated” convent, a copy of his edition of Spelun’- 
History and Fate of Sacrilege, reminds me ot 
certain other of the literary productions o* Dr 
Neale, which are also immediately before m A 
few years previous to the date of his tour he pub- 
lished an elegant volume, with which the lovers of 
medieval religious Latin verse will not be un 
acquainted :— 

“Sequentie ex Missalibus Germanicis, Anglici«, Gal 
licis, aliisque Medii -Fvi, Collect. Recensuit, Notu 
lisque instruxit Joannes M. Neale, A.M., Collegii Sack 
villensis Custos. _Londini, apud "Joh. Gul. Parke: et 
filium. MpcccLil.’’ Svo. pp. 254. 

The hymnals of so many varying sects include 
the beautiful poem known as Jerusalem the Golden 
that it is familiar to church-goers of almost every 
denomination, as well as to the lovers of poetry in 
general. This was a free translation by Dr. Neale 
from the Latin verse of the Cluniac monk Bernard 
de Morlaix, a religious poet of the twelfth centurr, 
the original forming part of the exordium of hi 
Juvenalian poem De Contemptu Mundi, a bitte 
satire upon the moral depravation of the tite. 
extending to some three thousand lines. These 
are written in the metre technically known ss 
the “ Leoninus cristatus trilix dactylicus,” which. 
while it is perhaps the most fascinating, is ce: 
tainlyethe most difficult of medieval rhythw:. 
This portion of the exordium, consisting of about 
three kundred lines, and describing the peas: snd 
glory of heaven in contrast to the wretchedne-< »ud 
corruption of earth, was published in 1858 by Dr. 
Neale, who prefaced it with an English metrics! 
version. The little volume, of which my cops 
is the seventh edition, is entitled, “ The Phythw. 
of Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, on th: 
Celestial Country. Edited and translated by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., Warden of Sackville 
College. London,” 1865, square 12mo., pp. 4%. 

All these are scholarly productions; but one 
literary work with which the name of Dr. Neule 
is associated is not likely, I fancy, to be regerded 
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with favour by the readers of this serial. This was 
his edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bun- 

an “for the use of children in the English 

burch.” Apart from the absurdity of the belief 
that the youthful readers of Bunyan—or, for the 
matter of that, the older—care a straw for his dis- 
tinctive theology, it must be considered a most 
reprehensible thing on the part of an editor thus to 
tamper with the text. of what, in a sense, must be 
held to be an English classic, for the sake of clipping 
and shaping the author’s tenets down to his own Pro- 
crustean standard. Anyway, the sacrilegious deed 
has met with due reprobation at the hands of the late 
George Gilfillan, who devotes a few pages to the 
subject in his Third Gallery of Literary Portraits 
(ed. 1857, vol. ii. p. 311), where he stigmatizes 
Dr. Neale’s edition as “ unquestionably the most 
impudent book we ever read.” 

Wituram Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham, 


Coroytat Arms.—Arms of the Dominion of 
Canada.— Quarterly of six : (In chief) 1. Ontario; 
2. Quebec ; (in fess) 3. New Brunswick ; 4. Mani- 
toba ; (in base) 5. British Columbia ; 6. Prince 
Edward's Isle. Over all an escutcheon of Nova 
Scotia. 

1. Ontario.—Vert, three maple leaves or, on a 
chief arg. a cross gu. 

2. Quebec.— Or, on a fess gu. between, in chief, 
two fleurs-de-lis az., and in base a sprig of three 
maple leaves vert, a lion of England of the first 
(i.e. a lion pass. gard. or). 

3. New Brunswick.—Or, an ancient galley float- 
ing on the waves of the sea in base ppr., on a chief 
gu. a lion of England. 

4. Manitoba.—Vert, a bison or, on a chief arg. 
@ cross gu. charged in the centre with the imperial 
crown ppr. 

5. British Columbia.—Arg. the royal crest of 
England (viz.,on an imperial crown ppr. a lion 
ws gard., royally crowned or), between the letters 

. C. or, the whole enclosed by two branches (of 
laurel) vert, banded gold. 

6. Prince Edward’s Isle.-—Arg., on a mound in 
base two (maple) trees vert. 

7. Nova Scotia.—Or, on a fess wavy az. between 
three thistles slipped ppr. a fish naiant arg. 

The above, arranged as already described, form 
the official arms of the Dominion of Canada. I 
append the arms of a few cities, &c., of British 

orth America. 

Montreal.—Or, a saltire gu., fimbriated arg., 
between in chief a rose, in flanks a thistle and a 
shamrock, and in base a beaver, all ppr. 

Halifax,—Or, on a mount in base a blue jay ppr. 

Brentford.—Vert, a beaver or. 

Fredericton.—Arg., on a mount in base a pine 
tree ppr. The chief per pale: 1. The united 
crosses of SS. George, Andrew, and Patrick, known 


as the “ Union Jack”; 2. The royal arms of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (The chief, in fact, consists 
of the national flag and the royal standard im- 
aled.) 

, Toronto.—Quarterly : 1. The arms of England 
(Gu., three lions pass. gard. in pale or); 2. Sa.,a 
beaver or; 3. Sa, a garb or; 4. Az., a steamboat 
or. 
The above coats are, I think, very fair, and not 
uninteresting, specimens of colonial heraldry. In 
one or two cases the bearings and arrangement 
offend a little against heraldic good taste, but not 
to so great an extent as do some of the curious 
composite Australian coats with which Mr. Sim's 
notes have made us familiar.* We must be struck 
by the care our North American brethren have 
taken in many cases to make their assumed arms 
indicate their connexion with the mother country. 
In “N. & Q.,” and elsewhere, I have before now 
advocated the inclusion in the imperial arms of 
quarterings which should indicate not only our 
great Indian empire, but also our vast colonial 
possessions, If this proposition should ever be 
favourably entertained by the proper authorities, 
it will, I hope, lead to the revision and improved 
arrangement of some of the bearings which our 
colonial brethren have assumed, and which it now 
appears to be no one’s business to regulate. 

Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


To Excursionists.—As_ the 
season comes round for excursions, I am sure that 
no member of our archeological societies will be 
offended by the resuscitation in your pages of the 
very clever and amusing bit of satire upon them 
contained in the epilogue of the last Westminster 
Play :-— 

“ Indocti, doctique, en ! miscellanea turba, 

Auctumno festos jam referente dies, 
Preedictum in vicum soliti concurrere ! Prim’ 
Collaudant sese; glorificatur opus. 
Jentaclo raptim sumpto, rhedisque paratia, 
Ecce! hilarem pergunt carpere rité diem. 
Invitant eiretim docto loca digna notatu; 
* Castra,’ ‘ Pavimentum,’ seu ‘ Medi#va Domus,’ 
Anxia pracipué at templis data cura sacratis, 
Quoque anno fuerint condita, consulitur. 
Tandem (preescriptz hic finis chartzeque, vieeque !) 
Hospitio fessos excipit Amphitryon, 
Hic estur, bibiturque, adsunt joca, blanditiaque ! 
Deinde redux latus quisque cubile petit. 
Felix iste labor levis, et conjuncta voluptas ! 
Cuinam explorandi non modus iste placet ?” 

May I venture to render it more universal 
intelligible by the following somewhat doggerel, 
but tolerably literal, translation ?— 

When autumn now brings back its festal days, 

Wise and unwise, a misce!laneous mob, 
Rush to the destined town ; begin with praise, 
First of themselves, then glorify their job. 


* [See “ N. & Q,," 5S. xi. 484; xii. 63; S, ii. 78.] 
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A hasty breakfast snatched and coaches hired, 
Their hearts with cheerful expectation swelling, 

They seek the spots picked out to be admired, 
A pavement, camp, or medieval dwelling ; 

But most on churches anxious care they spend, 
Studying to fix the year of their erection ; 

Till the day's jaunt aud programme finds its end, 
Where some kind host invites them to refection. 

Here fun and flattery resound as they are dining, 
Then joyful each returns to rest and snore ; 

Thus, labour light with merriment combining, 
Who would not love the country to explore!” 


Not I. C. W. Binenam. 


Tue Inscription on A Toms IN THE NortH 

TranserPt oF St. Mary’s, AYLESsBURY.— 

“Yf passing by this place thou doe desire 
To know what corpse here shry'd in marble lies 
The som’e of that whiche now thou dost require 
This scle’der verse shall soon to thee descrie. 
Entombed here dothe rest a worthie dame 
Extract and born of noble house and bloud, 
Her sire Lord Paget hight of worthie fame 
Whose virtues cannot sink in lethe’s flood, 
Two brethren had she Buaro’s of this realme 
A knight her feere Sir Henry Lee he hight 
To whom she bare three impes which had to name 
Jhon, Henry, Mary slayn by Fortune's spight 
First two bei’g you’g which caused their pare’ts mo’e 
The third in flower and prime of all her yeares 
All three doe rest within this marble stone 
By whiche the fickle’es of worldly joys appears. 
Good fre'd sticke not to strew with crimiso’ flowers 
This marble stone wherein her cyndres rest 
For sure her Ghost lyes with the heave'ly powers 
And guerdon hathe of virtuous life possest.” 


D 


Sr. following 
extract from Old and New London may be useful 
to some of your readers :— 

“The rate-books of this parish, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, which (says Mr, P. Cunningham) are arranged 
sbeet by sheet, after the manner of « Post Office directory, 
contain the name of every householder in the parish, 
from the levying of the first poor-law rate, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, down to the present time, and the church 
cezisters are admirably kept. The rate-books help us to 
identify the dweilings of very many distinguished persons 
in the last century.” 

I fear that not many parishes can make the same 
boast. W. E. 


Sr. Nicnotas, Patron or Marpeys.—The 
following curious passage occurs in Bishop Fisher's 
edit. Barker, p. 8) Sermon of the Month’s Minde 
of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, where it is 
said “she praied to S. Nicholas, the patron and 
helper of all true maydens, when nine years old, 
about the choice of a husband, and that the saint 
appeared in a vision, and announced tke Earl of 


Richmond.” R. C. Hore. 


Errors or Avutnors (see 6 S. i. 390, 414, 
433, 490, 512; ii. 5, 26, 44).—Mr. Haypon’s com- 
munication (ante, p. 5) is, of course, conclusive in 


regard to Cruikshank and Punch. But the error 


was shared by writers who should have been better 
informed than M. Georges Duplessis. In the 
Quarterly Review for June, 1844, I find, at pp. 
171-2, the following passage :—“ Mr. Punch has 
pens of no common mark at his orders, as well as 
pencils—very clever writers (we are sorry to see 
not so good-humoured as they were at the start); 
yet George Cruikshank and his fellows are real 
artists, and to their grotesque fertility this most 
diverting paper owes, at all events, half of its 
attraction.” Austin Dosson. 


Rosert Ratxes.—I have recently seen several 
original letters written by Robert Raikes, towards 
the close of the last century, to a Rev. Mr. Llew- 
ellin, of Leominster, for whom, it appears by the 
correspondence, Raikes was employed to print 
some theological work, of which Mr. Llewellin was 
the author. The letters are extremely interesting, 
and contain many passages with reference to the 
progress of Sunday schools and the good effects re- 
sultingfrom them. Theyalsoexhibit the characterof 
Raikes as a pious and philanthropic man in a very 
pleasing manner. I have no doubt whatever that 
the letters are genuine, for they bear the Gloucester 
post-marks corresp nding to the several dates on 
which they purport to have been written, and 
some of them are franked by Mr. John Pitt, who 
was M.P. for the city at that time, and also by 
S. Woodcock, who was then the postmaster at 
Gloucester. These letters are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. J. B. Froysell, of Kington, Here- 
fordshire, who, I believe, wishes to dispose of 
them. J. Jd. 

Oxford Circuit. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Earty Gittrays.—I have just had an oppor- 
tunity of running through a curious volume, now, 
I believe, getting very scarce, The History of the 
Westminster Election in 1784, when Fox, Lord 
Hood, and Sir Cecil Wray were candidates. It is 
a goodly quarto of between 500 and 600 pages, 
and contains the various squibs published during 
the forty days that the contest lasted. It contains 
also no less than sixteen very clever caricatures by 
Gillray. Wanting some information as to one or 
two of these, I turned to Evans and Wright’s 
Account of Gillray’s Caricatures, and, to my sur- 
prise, that work does not contain the slightest 
reference to them. I had no better success on 
consulting Wright’s Caricature History of the 
Georges, although Wright gives, at p. 392, a capital 
copy of the portrait of Sam Howse, the “ Patriotic 
Publican,” from one of the Gillray caricatures in 
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the volume to which I am referring. I see by) 
reference to Lowndes that Bingley’s copy of the 
beok I am writing about sold for 2/. 10s., because 
it contained the dedication to the Duchess of | 
Devonshire, which was suppressed. Any informa- 
tion as to these sixteen Gillrays, or the cause of the 
suppression of the dedication, will be welcome to 
Ay 


Portrait or Bisnor the National 
Portrait Exhibition at South Kensington in 1866 
there was exhibited (No. 952 in the catalogue) a 
portrait in oil of Bishop Gauden, the property of 
of T. H. Bates, Esq. It is now in my possession, 
having been purchased by me at Sotheby’s, at the 
sale of Mr. Bates’s pictures on Feb. 5 last, and I 
am anxious to have some information as to its 
history. It is a half length. The Bishop wears 
a wide black college cap and episcopal robes. In 
his right hand is a book (described in an inscription 
on the back of the frame as a copy of Eikén Basi- 
liké). To the right a mitre, and above it, “anno 
1660, wtatis 53.” Canvas 32x26 inches. If 
Gauden was born, as usually stated, in 1605, he 
must have been at least fifty-four years of age in 
1660. Is anything known of this portrait before 
its exhibition at South Kensington, and did any 
notices of it appear whilst it was exhibited ? 

Ricwarp C, Caristie. 

Darley House, Matlock. 


or 1665.—In Pepys’s Diary 
(vol. ii. p. 313, ed. 1828), mention is made of the 
“child of a citizen in Gracious St., a saddler,” 
who was saved by being given by its parents into 
the arms of a friend, who carried it to Greenwich, 
they having lost all their other children by the 
plague, and being in despair of escaping it them- 
selves, Is the name or the subsequent history of 
the child known? There was a picture of this 
incident in an exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
I should be very glad to know the painter’s name 
and the exact date of the exhibition, which I think 
was two years back. L. Pu. 


Ay Eccestric Burtat.—Rev. Langton Free- 
man, of Whilton, co. Northampton, and rector of 
Old Bilton, co. Warwick, in his will, dated Sept. 16, 
1783, after bequeathing money to found schools at 
Long Buckby, Old Bilton, &c., gave the following 


singular directions for his interment :— 
“ And first, for five days after my decease and till my | 
body grows offensive [ would not be removed out of the | 
place or bed I shall die on, and then I would be carried | 
and laid in the same day decently and privately, in the | 
summer house now erected in the garden belonging to | 
dwellinghouse where I now inhabit in Whilton, and | 
be laid in the same bed there, with all the appur- 
tenances thereto belonging, and to be wrapped in a strong 
double winding sheet ; and in all other respects to be in- 
terred as near as may be to the description we receive in | 
Holy Scripture of our Saviour’s burial. The doors and 
windows to be locked up or bolted, and to be kept in near | 


the same manner and state as they shall be in at the 
time of my decease ; and I desire that the building or 
summer house may be planted around with evergreen 
plants; and fenced off with iron or oak pales and painted 
of a dark blue colour: and for the due performance of 
this, in manner aforesaid,” 

he devised the manor of Whilton and certain lands 
to his nephew Thomas Freeman, of Daventry, Esq., 
whose daughter Marianne carried them in marriage 
to Dr. Charles Rattray, of Daventry. Any in- 
formation respecting these eccentricities, and why 
it is that Mr. Freeman’s burial-place is allowed to 
remain in its present disgraceful condition, will he 
gratefully received. From what I saw a few weeks 
since I am sorry I did not examine the place, as I 
believe his remains are still visible. What 
has become of the property? Is there any living 
representative ? H. A. 

Holloway, N. 


Joun Dawiisn, circa 1801.— 
Western Port, on the southern shore of this colony 
[Victoria], was discovered during the first week of 
1798 by that intrepid sailor George Bass, who re- 
mained in it for about a fortnight. The first survey 
of it was made by Lieutenant James Grant, in 
H.M. armed brig Lady Nelson, during the months 
of March and April, 1801. Amongst other names 
conferred by him was that of Churchill, on an island 
which he said he named after a “ Mr. John Churchill, 
of Dawelish, in the county of Devon.” I am anxious 
to learn some brief particulars about this gentle- 
man, notably his social position and the date of 
his death. Perhaps some resident at Dawlish can 
oblige me with the information I require. 

Melbourne, Australia, 

[See“N& Q,” 5" S. v. 448; vi. 55.] 


Tae Ransixican 
the end of the Second Book of Chronicles (the end 
of the Hebrew Bible) the following line stands in 
many Bibles :-— 

pn pinay pin 
The interpretation (Thiele) is,— 
“ Fortis esto et fortes pos geramus ! [2 Sam. x. 12.] 
Typographus damno ne afficiatur ! ’ 
This Rabbinical word for typographus is from the 
Hebrew PM, to hack, cut, engrave (hence the 


word for decree, &c.). Can any of your readers 
say when this line was first introduced, and what 
is intended by it? It must have been after the 
invention of printing. W. G. 


Puestician Piace-names.—In Dr. M.A. Levy’s 
Phoenisches Worterbuch I find wy 5’, “ Sex, Six, 
Stadt in Spanien in der Niihe von Malaga”; and 


wy N.p. Alas (?); Name einer Stadt.” 


Does either of these places now exist? and, if so, 
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under what name? and where is or was the 
latter ? R. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


“ word occurs in Pegge’s 
Alphabet of Kenticisms (see English Dialect 
Society, Original Glossaries, ser. C. iii. 3). Lambard 
derives it from A.-S. borhes ealdor, which he renders 
“elder of the pledges.” Is there any authority for 
borhes ealdor besides Somner’s sole dictum? I 
have consulted Leo’s Anglo-Saxon Dict., and find 
no mention of the word there. There is authority 
for burh ealdor=borough elder, but I don’t think 
this can be the orgin of borshol:ler, the s being 
jeft unaccounted for by this derivation. 

A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


cCHILDREN.”—I have lately met with 
three wills, dated in the years 1551, 1558, and 1594, 
which contain bequests to “belle children” or 
“belchildren.” Judging from the contexts, I sup- 
pose this term to be equivalent to “grandchildren,” 
but not being able to find it in any dictionary to 
which I have access, I should be glad to ascertain 
if my conjecture is correct, and should feel obliged 
by information on the subject. 

J. H. Gurney. 

Nortbrepps Hall, Norwich. 


Tuomas Barker or Linton, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
os, 1777.—I am desirous of obtaining some infor- 
mation respecting his pedigree and arms. 

Henry E, Barker. 


Esxrick Famity, oF YoRK AND BoLtTon-e- 
Moors, Lancasnire.—Can you give me informa- 
tion respecting this old family! Originally of 
York, a branch was established in the neighbour- 
hood of Bolton at the commencement of the last 
century, in the possession of landed property which 
they held until a few years ago. 

R. Asuworts. 

Bolton. 


Bepe’s VERSION OF THE Gos- 
PEL accorpING To Sr. Joun.—Has this work 
been entirely lost, or does the Lindisfarne Codex 
{once called the “‘ Durham Book,” and now pre- 
served in the British Museum) contain and repre- 
sent a later copy of it? According to Prof. Skeat’s 
edition of the Lindisfarne MS. its Latin text dates 
about a.p. 700, whilst the English gloss, written 
above it by a certain Aldred, belongs to the tenth 
century. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Episcopan Heratpry.—I presume that, in 
virtue of their episcopal rank, suffragan, as well as 
retired colonial, bishops are entitled to use a mitre 
for their crest. But what is the use in regard to 


official seal? Or has the present Archdeacon of 

London a continued right to the use of the impaled 

arms to which he was, gud Bishop of Colombo, 

entitled? Can, in fact, unattached bishops be 

recognized in heraldry ? H. W. 
New Univ, Club. 


Pews 1x Cuurcues.—At what period was the 
practice of placing pews in churches first intro- 
duced in England, and how many years were 
occupied before it became the general and almost 
invariable rule, as at_present, for a church to be 
pewed ? B. R. 


[If by “pews” our correspondent means “ fixed seats,” 
the custom arose only about the fifteenth century.] 


“ Sewrn.”—The salmon-trout is here popularly 
known by this name. Can any one give me the 
origin of the word, or say if it is used with the 
same meaning elsewhere? I have not found it in 
any glossary. Halliwell, however, has “ sewant,” 
the plaice, as a Northumberland word. Spurrell’s 
Welsh Dictionary has, “‘ Penllwyd, gray-headed, 
n. grayling, sewin,” evidently confounding the 
salmon-trout with the grayling. 

F, C. Birgseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Cavrcn, Kerrertxc.—Can any of 
your readers give me any information with respect 
to the accidental discovery of the crypt in this 
church some few years ago! The crypt is said to 
have been closely packed with skulls and thigh- 
bones, the skulls bearing evidence of having 
belonged to a people of an early age. Has any 
conclusion been arrived at as to the date or object 
of this interment ? Freperick Mant. 


“Gamer Gurtoy’s Story Booxs.”—Wanted 
a copy of this collection of old English story books, 
by him who “revised and amended them,” some 
forty years ago, “for the amusement and delight 
of all good little masters and misses.” 
AmprosE Merron. 
40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


“Micut axp mary.”—“ With all one’s might 
and main”: wherein does “main” differ from 
“might”? We can understand “ velis et remis,” 
“velisque remisque,” or “manibus pedibusque,” 
but what is “might and main”? The old English 
miht and megen are mere varieties of mdgan, to 
be able, p. mihte or meahte. There is an intelli- 
gible distinction in the words “with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength” (Mark xii. 30), but none 
that I can see in “might and main.” 

E. Copuam Brewer. 


“ Persimmoy.”—I am very anxious to discover 


arms? If I may particularize, has the Bishop of | the meaning of this word, which is used by De 


Bedford, for instance, or the Bishop of Dover, any | Quincey in his article, “On Murder, considered as 
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one of the Fine Arts.” I have utterly failed to find 
out the meaning, and have come to the conclusion 
that the only source from which I can obtain the 
information is “N. & Q.” The sentence runs 
thus at p. 48 of my edition of De Quincey: “ He 
had taken to wearing his beard again; why or 
with what view it passes my persimmon to under- 
stand,” W. C. Drummorp, Major. 

[Stormonth gives “ Persimmon” (an Indian_name) as 
an American tree and its fruit.] 


“ Cottywest.”—This word occurs in chap. xxxi. 
of Miss A. B. Edwards’s powerful novel Lord 
Brackenbury, and is explained in the margin as 
meaning “contrariwise, unfortunate.” I was about 
to send it as a new word to “N. & Q.,” when I 
remembered the editor’s caution, and referred to 
Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, where I found it 
under the form “Collyweston.” Now Collyweston 
is a village near Stamford, and I ask for informa- 
tion whether the word properly has its “local 
habitation” there, or whether the similarity is 
merely accidental, like the hamlet of Owlpen, 
near Dursley, which, I suppose, has no connexion 
with Messrs, Macniven & Cameron’s ingenious 
invention. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


Avtnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 

“ Let no man talk of trifles. The origin of life is so 
small that no microscope in aid of human sight can 
reach it ; yet life isa principle so wide-reaching that I 
am not sure whether, to a mind of just perception, that 
gluten and cased pulp of life, a snail, be not absolutely 
@ greater thing than Chimborazo.” 

E, Watrorp, M.A, 


“ When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and 


stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 
GoRILLA, 


Replies, 


THE BONYTHON FLAGON: BONYTHON OF 
BONYTHON, IN CORNWALL. 
(6 i. 294, 345.) 

With reference to the article in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, quoted supra, p. 294, allow me to say 
that not only is it incorrect in saying that the 
name of Bonython is “ blotted out of the record of 
human life,” but that I am a lineal descendant of 
the Bonythons of Bonython, in Cury, Cornwall. 
The explanation of the impression that the family 
had become extinct is to be found in the fact that 
my grandfather, Thomas Bonython, who was born 
in Cornwall about the year 1787, spent the greater 
part of his life in America and Australia. I am 
anxious to remove this impression, as I notice that 
the family is reported to be extinct, not only by 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, but in Lake’s Parochial 
History of Cornwall, and in the Rev. A. H. Cum- 
mings’s very interesting work on The Churches and 


Antiquities of Cury and Gunwalloe (1875), which 


has a chapter devoted to the Bonythons. All the 
accounts referred to contain inaccuracies, but, 
under the circumstances, this is not surprising. 
I may state that, although the family had con- 
siderable possessions in Cornwall, amongst others 
Bonython in Cury, Carclew in Mylor, and Bissoe 
in Perranarworthal, and although Reskymer Bony- 
thon (whose wife was a descendant of one of the 
Dukes of Exeter) was sheriff of the county in 
1619, the Bonythons were much in London, 
especially about the time of the Stuarts, taking an 
active part in the political affairs of the nation. 
In 1684 Charles Bonython (of whose career a brief, 
and by no means satisfactory, sketch is given in 
Woolrych’s Lives of Eminent Serjeants) was elected 
a Member of the House of Commons for West- 
minster, of the courts of which city he was for 
eighteen years the steward. There is still in 
existence, I believe, a letter written by the famous 
Samuel Pepys to Lord Berkeley, with reference to 
a member of the family, who in the letter, which 
is dated Feb, 22, 1677-8, is associated with a 
relative, Capt. Trevanion, a descendant of Sir 
Hugh Trevanion, who was knighted at the battle 
of Bosworth Field. 

In your quotation from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine you adopt the writer's mode of spelling the 
name—viz., Bonithon—but our way of spelling it, 
which was that of Serjeant Bonython, and is that 
followed in regard to the property, is quite as 
ancient as the other, although, of course, in old 
books and documents both forms are found. 
Carew, in his Survey ef Cornwall (1602), spells 
the name both ways ; but in mentioning that the 
wife of one Sir William Godolphin, and the mother 
of another Sir William, was a Bonython, he spells 
the name as I have now written it. For my infor- 
mation about the family, on account of the distance 
at which I live from the old country, I am quite 
dependent on tradition and on easily obtainable 
works, consequently Iam much obliged to Mr. 
Mitert for his note about Blanche Bonython’s 
gift to St. Mary’s Church at Penzance. Any other 
information of a similar kind would be esteemed 
a great favour. I sincerely hope that before this 
time you have received from some of your numerous 
readers particulars as to the whereabouts of the 
Bonython flagon, which bears an inscription stating 
that it was used at the coronation banquet of 
James I. by a member of the family, who officiated 
at the banquet. Jonn Lancpon Bonyrtuon. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


“Lire or Oriver (6% i. 155, 
219).—Seeing that Mr. Sotty has such a minute 
knowledge of books on the history of Cromwell, I 
shall feel obliged if he (or, indeed, any one else) 
will state who the author was of the history of 
which the title-page is as follows :— 
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“The Perfect Politician: or a Full View of the Life 
and Actions (Military and Civil) of Oliver Cromwell. 
Containing also a History of the late Civil War, so far as 
he was concerned therein. The Second Edition. Where- 
unto is added His Character; and a Compleat Catalogue 
of all the Honours conferr'd by him on several persons. 
Qui nescit Dissimulare, nescit Regnare. London, Printed 
in the Year 1680.” 12mo. 

The initials “I. S.” are appended to the short 
address “ To the People of England” or “ To the 
Reader,” and they appear to be those of the author. 
For a long time there seem to have existed doubts 
as to where Cromwell’s remains were laid after his 
death and as to theirultimate resting-place. Baker's 
Chronicle of the Kings of England (Lond., 1679, 
folio, p. 638), says, “‘ The corpse had been privately 
inbumed many days before the solemnity in Henry 
VII.’s chapel”; and the said history of 1680 says : 

“The corpse...was on Sept. 26, about ten at night, 

privately removed from Whitehall to Somerset House, 
where it remained in private some days till all things 
were in readiness for public view; which being accom- 
plished, his Effigies was with great state and magnificence 
exposed openly; multitudes daily flocking to see the 
sight,” &c. 
And always after this Bakeronly refers to the effigies 
and the waxen picture, so that the remains seem to 
have been privately disposed of. According to 
some accounts it was not publicly known where he 
was buried. Again, others say that his remains 
were disinterred and his head stuck up at West- 
minster Hall ; one account is in a note in Nash’s 
edition of Hudibras, viz. :— 

“ Peter Sterry dreamed that Oliver Cromwell was to 
be placed in heaven, which he imagined to be the real 
heaven above, but it turned out to be the carnal heaven 
at the end of Westminster Hall, wkere his head was 
fixed after the Restoration. There were two victualling 
houses at the end of Westminster Hall under the Ex- 
chequer, the one called Heaven and the other Hell. 
Near to the former Oliver’s head was fixed Jan. 30, 
1660/1.” 

If former accounts are true there is possibly 
some mistake here, and some other head than that 
of Cromwell may have been stuck up. I think it 
was stated, in a late number of “N. & Q.” [5 8. 
x. 264, 358], seemingly with truth, that Cromwell’s 
remains were privately interred in Yorkshire. 
What is the truth of the matter or the generally 
received opinion respecting it? D. Wuyre. 

[See also “ N. & Q.,” 5th S, ii. 205, 240, 466; iii. 27, 52, 
126, 273, 357 ; x. 277.) 


Wituram Witserrorce §, ii. 86).—The 
town residence of this excellent man was the house 
at Kensington Gore subsequently occupied by the 
Countess of Blessington (Count d’Orsay’s studio 
was in a detached lodge on the Chiswick side of 
the entrance gates), afterwards (in 1851) tenanted 
by Alexis Soyer, the well-known chef, who therein 
set up a huge restaurant, called “Soyer's Sym- 

sium,” and ultimately acquired by the Royal 

ommissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, who 


ruthlessly pulled the interesting mansion down, 
including a “comic” panorama in monochrome, 
which your humble servant painted for Soyer on 
one of the staircases. §S. H. C. will find plenty of 
information respecting Wilberforce’s residence at 
Gore House in Thornbury and Walford’s Old and 
New London. G. A. 


He died, according to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
“at the house of Mr. Smith in Cadogan Place.” 
The number is not given, but probably it could be 
ascertained by reference to the Post Office Directory, 
or the Red Book, or Blue Book for 1833 or 1834, 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


William Wilberforce died at a house in Cadogan 
Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea, number either 40 or 
42, I am not certain which, but I think the 
latter. F. B. 


Jonn Locker (6% §. ii. 86).—With reference 
to H. A. W.’s question about a portrait of John 
Locker, I believe it must be the portrait of the 
Rey. John Locker, formerly incumbent of St. 
Lawrence, Exeter, and of Kenton, Devon. His 
brother, Capt. William Locker, died Lieutenant- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. As the Rev. 
John Locker was my great uncle, I should, if 
possible, very much like to see the picture. 

F, Locker. 

25, Chesham Street, 8.W. 


A CorreE-HovusE IN THE Srranp (6™ §, ii, 
48, 78).—Andrew Millar lived in the Strand, and 
in his early years generally dined at an adjacent 
tavern; his house was opposite, or over against, 
Catherine Street, and there seems to be nothing to 
show that this daily haunt of his was in the Strand ; 
it may have been in Catherine Street (Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, iii. 387). Mr. Austin Dopson 
has already shown that the story cannot be true in 
respect to Tom Jones, and to this may be added 
the statement of Mr. Charles Knight, who, in 
Shadows of the Old Booksellers, says that at 
Millar’s house, No. 141 in the Strand, he “ con- 
cluded, over many a hospitable entertainment in 
his upper rooms (for the old days of booksellers’ 
bargains at taverns were over), his treaties with 
Fielding and Thomson, with Hume and Robertson.” 
I am unable to say when and where the story in 
question first appeared, but it is to be found ina 
little volume entitled Anecdotes of Books and 
Authors (Lond. 12mo. 1836), p. 216, and there the 
expression only is “at a tavern over a beefsteak 
and a bottle,” and with the further addition that 
Millar had advanced Fielding in all 2,500/. during 
his life, the whole of which debt he cancelled in 
his will. The story, as related, is clearly an error; 
but may I be pardoned for asking Mr. C. A. Warp 
why he calls it a “ time-blink,” and, in fact, what 
is meant by that curious compound word? Such 
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words always remind me of Dean Swift’s remark 
yn new words in his Letter to the Earl of Orford 
m the English Tongue, where he remarks on “the 
Mectation of some late authors to introduce and 
multiply cant words, which is the most ruinous 
orruption in any language.” It is very certain 
*hat at no previous time have writers been so 
ready to introduce new words as they are now. 
It was said by Horace that old words are ever 
iying out and new ones taking their place ; but 
it the present time there is a very sad tendency 
iside old words which are good, and to 
substitute new ones which often are bad; and 
it is thought enough to say of any new word, “It is 
used in print,” to stamp it with authority. Thus 
it was lately said of seascape (ante, p. 58) that the 
vord is to be found in a modern book, as evidence 
of its being recognized as an English word, where- 
«s its use in print only shows the boundless eccen- 
ricity of modern writers, Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Bapes THE Woop” §, ii. 86).— 
in answering Mr. MacCuttocn’s query, first let 
me say that the title he gives this ballad of The 
Babes om the Wood, although frequently used, is 
incorrect. The old play, from which the ballad 
may bave been drawn, is entitled :— 

“Two Lamentable Tragedies; the one of the murder 
»t Maister Beech, a chandler in Thames Streete, &c. 
"he other of a young child murthered in a wood by two 
wins, with the consent of his Unkle, By Rob. Yarrin- 

tom, 1601, 4to.” 
Ritson tried to refute Percy’s suggestion that the 
olay was the original of the ballad by quoting the 
‘ollowing entry in the registers of the Stationers’ 
‘Company :— 

“15 Oct., 1595, Thomas Millington entred for his 
copie, ander; thfe hlandes of bothe the Wardens, a 
Ballad intituled The Norfoll Gent, his Will and Testa- 
vient, and howe he commytted the kvepinge of his children to 
sis own? brother, whoe delte moste wickedly with them, and 
howe God plagued him for it.” 

But, I find in Baker's Biographia Dramatica an 
essertion that Yarrington’s play was not printed 
‘till many years after it was written.” Sharon 
Terver and Miss Halstead favoured the rather 
uotenable opinion that the wicked uncle was in- 
tended to represent Richard IIT., and that therefore 
the date of the ballad was much earlier than that 
usually claimed for it. In Percy’s Reliques the 
two lines referred to by your correspondent are 
printed as 
“ And in a voyage to Portugal 
Two of his sonnes did dye.” 
Ritson has the following note ip his Ancient Songs 

1829, vol. ii. p. 155) :— 

“ The voyage, ap. 1588. See the Catalo 
MSS. No. 167 (15). Dr. Percy, not 
the text alludes to a particular event, has altered it to 
* vovuge, 


Hewry B. Waueattey. - 


Rock S. xii. 89).—Mr. C. A. 
Warp, quoting from Labillardiére’s Voyage a la 
Recherche de la Peyrouse, says that “there is a rock 
close to, or one of, the Eddystone rocks like « vessel 
in full sail, that has deceived English and French 
navigators,” and asks, “Is this mentioned in English 
books, and is the resemblance still existing?” I 
have not been able to refer to the French edition 
of Labillardiére, Lut in the English translation, 
published by Stockdale ia 1800, I have not been 
able to find the fact mentioned by Mr. Warp. 
Is not Mr. Warp, however, confounding the 
Eddystone reef in the English Channel with the 
rock of the same name off the south coast of Van 
Diemen’s Land, or, as it is now called, Tasmania? 
Seeing that D'Entrecasteaux’s expedition in search 
of La Perouse, to which Labillarditre was attached 
as one of the naturalists, sailed from Brest, it never 
went within two degrees of latitude of the first, 
whilst the second was seen more than once, and is 
more than once referred to. In mentioning this 
rock the Admiralty sailing directions (Australian 
Directory, fifth ed., i. 186) speaks of it as re- 
sembling “an awkward tower,” and (tbid., sixth 
ed., i. 371) as resembling an “ ill-shaped” one. 
It may interest Mr. Warp to know that there is 
another rock shaped like a ship in the adjacent 
seas; Brig Rock, to the eastward of King’s Island, 
in Bass’s Strait, being described by the above 
authority (sixth ed., i. 207) as having been named 
from the resemblance. J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 


“ Smoxe-rartuines ” (6 i. 437).—The fol- 
lowing extracts are from Cowel’s Law Dictionary : 


“ Smoak-farthings ; The Pentecostals or customary ob- 
lations offered by the dispersed inhabitants within a 
diocese when they made their processions to the mother 
cathedral church, came by degrees into a standing annual 
rent, called smoak-farthings. For in the year 1444 William 
Alnewyke, Bishop of Lincoln, issued out his commission, 
‘Ad levandum le smoak-farthings, alias dict. Lincoln 
farthings...ad utilitatem nostra matricis ecclesie cath. 
Lincoln......Dicta Smoak-farthings conceduntur ad con- 
structionem S, Margarete Leicestr.” ‘And about the 
year 1470 John, Bishop of Lincoln, sent his injunctions 
to John Gilbert, his commissary-general within the 
archdeaconry of Oxford, and George Ward, D.D., to 
move the curates or parochial clergy to advise their 
people of their antient und laudable custom of processions 
and oblations to the mother cathedral church of the 
diocese at Whitsuntide’; ‘Omnes et singulas oblationes 
hujusmodi, quadrantes Pentecostales, alias smoak-far- 
things, vulgariter nuncupatas,’” 

See also verb. “Smoak-silver,” where land is 
spoken of as “held by the payment of smoak-silver 
to the sheriff of the yearly sum of six pence.” 
There is also “ smoak-silver ” and “ smoak-penny” 
paid to the ministers of divers parishes, to be paid 
in lieu of tithe-wood. See Cowel’s Law Dictionary, 
ed. 1727. The reader will find some interesting 
information on the above by referring to the same 
author under the words “ Chimney-money,” 
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“ Hearth-money,” “ Smoak-money,” “Fuage or 
Focage,” “ Foco,” &c. ; but I must not forget that 
the editor of “ N. & Q.” claims a limited liability. 
E. C. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Blackstone, in his Commentaries, i. 323, says :— 

“ As early as the Conquest mention is made in Domes- 
day Book of fumage or fuge, vulzarly called smoke- 
farthings, which were paid by custom to the king for 
every chimney in the house.” 

In “N. & Q.,” 1% 8S. ix. 513, is printed an ex- 
tract from the register of William Alnewick, Bishop 
of Lincoln, dated 1444, containing a commission 
for the application of “le smoke-farthinges, alias 
dict. Lincoln farthinges,” payable to the cathedral 
church of Lincoln, to the construction of a bell 
tower in the church of St. Margaret, Leicester. 
Here the term appears rather to mean the same as 
“smoke-silver” in Blount, otherwise called “smoke- 
penny,” which was a sum of money “ paid to the 
ministers of divers parishes as a modus in lieu of 
tithe-wood. And in some manors (formerly be- 
longing to religious houses) there is still paid, as 
an appendant to the said manors, the ancient Peter- 
pence by the name of smoke-money.” According 
to Blount, s.v. “ Fuage,” the tax of “smoke-money” 
or “chimney-money ” was originally imposed by 
the Black Prince upon his subjects in the dukedom 
of Aquitaine, and amounted to one shilling for 
every fire. He further says that in the Rot. Parl, 
25 Edward IIL, it is called “ hearth-silver.” 


8. J. H. 


I do not think that this tax—paid yearly in 
some parishes to the vicar or rector, and in others 
to the lord of the manor, by all persons who had 
chimneys—is yet quite obsolete. I have been told 
that it has been paid recently at North Kelsey, 
and I know that it has been collected within 
human memory at Messingham and at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. The churchwardens’ accounts of the 
latter parish, under the year 1671, contain the 
following :—“ 1 reckon nothing for my own labour 
and chimney money, which I hope you will allow.” 
The following passage occurs in Mr. North’s 
Chronicle of the Church of St. Martin, in Lei- 
cester 

“Among the receipts of the churchwardens in the 
reign of Queen Mary are several entries by ‘Lincoln 
Farthings.” These and ‘smoke farthings’ were identical. 
The ‘smoke farthings’ appear to have been in some 
cases an ancient ecclesiastical impost, collected through- 
out the divcese for the use of the cathedral, and in con 
sequence were frequently called after the name of the 
mother church ; so the smoke farthings collected in this 
town would be called ‘Lincoln Farthings,’ Leicester 
being at that time within that diocese.”—P. 143, 

Epwarp Peacock. 
dottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ Smoke-farthings ” were a sort of chimney tax. 
The Rev. Lewin George Maine (sometime vicar of 


St. Laurence, Reading), in his Lectures on the 
History and Antiquities of Stanford in-the-Val-, 
Berkshire (Parker, 1866, p. 46), says that 
“in the churchwardens’ book...we have sums of money 
‘payd for smoake-farthings.. This waz a yearly rent 
paid by the inhabitants of a diocese at Whitsuntide when 
they made the customary procession to the cathedral or 
mother church, which in the case of Stanforl was that 
of Salisbury. A farthing was collected from every house 
as a composition for the customary dues.” 
See also Manley’s -Vomothetes (1684) under 
the words “Smoke-silver,” “Chimney-money,” 
“ Fuage or Focage,” and “ Hearth-money.” 
Cur. W. 

A composition for offerings made in Whitsun 
week to the cathedral of the diocese, or to the 
Pope, by every man who occupied a house with 
a chimney ; also called Pentecostals, “ Whitsun 
farthings,” or “ smoke-money.” My authority for 
this is Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms (Riving- 
tons). OsTIARIUS. 


Derwent (6 §, ii, 11).—I see that Pror. 
Skear incidentally explains Derwent as “ white 
water.” Is this certain? (1) Is it quite certain 
that the Der =W. dwfr, dwr?’ In names of 
places this Celtic word for water generally be- 
comes Dur, Duro, Dubr, the Celtic vowel 
appearing as u in the Latin form. The Latin 
form of Derwent is Derventio. (2) Is it quite cer- 
tain that -went=W. gwyn, white, fair? I see two 
difficulties in the way of this equation, (1) the 
vowel ¢ in -went for the Welsh y, and (2) thet. 
How is the ¢ to be explained? The form Der- 
guentid is found in Nennius, Derwennyd in 
Aneurin (see Pearson, Hist. Maps, p. 22). 1 would 
suggest that perhaps Derwent may = Duwrgwent, 
the water of the fair region, of the plain. But it 
would be well to have the opinion of Celtic scholars 
on the point whether der in Derventio can equal 
W. dur. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford, 


“Tue Lass or Ricumoxp Hitt” (1* ii. 
103, 350; v. 453; 2™9S. ii. 6; xi. 207; 3S. xi. 
343, 362, 386, 425, 489 ; 5™ S. ix. 169, 239, 317, 
495; x. 69, 92, 168, 231,448; xi. 52; xii. 315).— 
In the controversy in your columns in 1878-9 as 
{to the identity of the lady addressed in this song, 
and as to whether the Richmond Hill was the 
Surrey or Yorkshire Richmond Hill, Mr. Caapretn 
dwelt upon the fact that in my communication 
‘5' S. x. 168) I stated that one of the brothers of 
the lady was named Charles William, whereas in 
the law lists of the time the name occurred as 
William only. 

Recently I have had occasion to go through a 
number of family records, in which I tind that my 
grandfather’s name always occurs as William, and 
the only occasion on which Charles is used is on 
the title-page of his works, which fact leads me to 
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infer that Charles William Janson was used as his 
nom de plume. 

In a letter I got from an old lady, still living in 
London, and who knew him personally, she says :— 
“ Your grandfather was an author, but in his books 
he signed his name Janson, not I’Anson ; that was 
the name he went by in America, ... I never knew 
that he was called Charles.” 


The Rev. John R. Hutchinson, Fellow of St. 


John, bap. Dec. 11, 1739; 


bur. March 9, 1745. Oct. 25, 1741. 


William, bap.—Maria Walker, Frances,—Leonard 


William, bap.—Martha Hutchinson, 
of Richmond. 


Thomas,—Grace Bleg- 


John’s, Cambridge, has recently sent me a portion 
of our pedigree, extracted from his family tree, and 
in this there is again only the one Christian name, 
William. Since then I have obtained church- 
register extracts from Richmondshire, which con- 
clusively prove the above. The children of William 
I’Anson, of Leyburn and Harnby, and Frances his 
wife were :— 


Thomas, bap. 


Francis, bap. 
May 17, 1744. 


June 23, 1746. 


John, bap. Sept. Ralph Mark, 


Aug. 29,1762. | London and bap. McNally. bap. borough, 19, 1763; bur. bap. June 7, 
Warwickshire, Nov. 11, Aug. 1, | cousin, Dec, 12, 1764. 705. 
married 1810, 1766, 1769, 
William Andrew, b. 1815, Had issue. Frances Elizabeth,—Capt. Hampton 


d, 1872; had issue, 


This seems a minor point in a discussion which | 
may be regarded as sufficiently set at rest, as | 
it perhaps does not bear in any important way | 
upon the point at issue, which was the authorship | 
of the song. Still, to prevent so eminent an 
authority on our ballad literature as Mr. Cuapr- | 
PELL from falling into an error, I think it as well 
to request you to insert this note, as it confirms the | 
material facts as stated by us both, although | 
different conclusions were drawn from them. 

A, L.R.C.P. 


A Piece or Otiver 
(6™ S. i. 495 ; ii. 17).—I have not the words of | 
the statute 5 Eliz, c. 11, but Blackstone has | 
merely “clipping, wasting, rounding, or filing, for 
wicked gain’s suke,” without any mention of 
“letters,” and provided that these are not specified | 
in the statute itself, in such terms as to have 
become well known, the “has” is left without 
any express reference. Evelyn, a contemporary, 
certainly took the inscription as a mark of pre- 
sumption on Cromwell's part, and I venture to 
suggest that there may be another interpretation 
than that mentioned by J. B., in default of its 
being shown that such an inscription, as a common 
caution, occurs elsewhere. 

Evelyn describes the medal with a somewhat | 
different inscription, the pronoun “ mihi” being 
inserted :— 

“xu. ‘Olivar,’ D.G. Ang. Seo. et Hib. Pro., ke. 
Reverse, with the usurper’s paternal coat within a 
seutcbeon of pretence, between St. George's, St. An- 
drew's crosses, and the harp, under the imperial crown 
of England, ‘ Pax queritur bello, 1658’; and insolently 
about the rimb, ‘ Nemo has nisi periturus mihi adimat.’ 
For so confident was this bold man of establishing him- 
self and posterity (having now killed and taken posses- 
sion) that his presumptuous son stampt another medal — 

Olivar,’ ‘ Non defitiet Oliva., Sep. 3, 1658, 
representing his father in arms and titles as above."—A 
Discourse of Medals, Lon, 1697, p. 119. 


heiress; had issue. 


Lewis Henllys. 


Fleetwood (Chron. Prec., Hist. Account of Coins, 
Lond., 1745, p. 15), gives them nearly as Evelyn 
does,— 

“ Has nisi periturus mihi adimat nemo.” 


So that the motto implies, that if any one attempts 
to take from the Protector the countries of his 
Protectorate, which are expressed by name on the 
obverse, and are symbolized on the reverse by the 
crosses and harp, it is at the peril of his life. The 
other motto combines the “ Pax paritur bello ” of 


| Corn. Nepos, Epam. § 5, and the “Szevis pax 


queeritur armis ” of Statius, Thebais, vii. 554. 
Ep. Marsuatt. 


Tae GranAMs or Netuerny AND THE Crows 
Vatiery (6™ 8. i. 396; ii. 70).—I shall be glad 


| if I may furnish a few more facts concerning the 


Graham family of which Sir Richard, the hero of 
Arloe, was a member. He and his brother Sir 
George, of Castle Warnynge or Warden, in Kildare 
(ob. 1619), were grandsons of “ Fergus Greyme, Gent,” 
of “the mote of Lidysdale, co. of Cumberland,” 


| who had an augmentation of arms 1553, as noted, 


“conveyed by patent under the Great Seal to him 
and his heirs for ever,” the crest a “ branch of 
the oke root on a wreath argent and gold man- 
telet.” These arms, quartered with the three 
escallops, &c., of the Netherby shield, and cut 
rudely on a square stone, were built into the front 
| of Culmaine House, co. Monaghan. Under the 
| motto, “ Reason contents me,” was the date of the 
| building, 1726, and the initials of the builder 
|H. G. or Hector Graham, who was fourth in 
| descent from Sir Richard, of Arloe notoriety. 
This stone is now in possession of my family. The 
| pedigree of Sir Richard was circumstantially as 
| follows :—Fergus Greyme, of the Mote, 1553, had 


+|a second son, Roger or Richard, who came to 


| Treland 1565, and had grants in Kildare. He 
| lived at Meylerston, and had two sons, Sir Richard 
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and Sir George, both captains of horse under Sir 
George Carew, 1599. In 1710 they had two 
thousand acres in Cavan from the Crown. (See 
Pynnar’s Survey.) Sir Richard was first High 
Sheriff of the Queen’s County, and Constable of 
Maryborough Castle, with unlimited military 
power “against the O’Mores rebels.” He lived at 
Rahin, now the property of Sir A. Weldon, Bart. 
His grandson Richard joined King James at the 
Revolution, and suffered confiscation of his pro- 
perty at Ballylinan. Richard Graham leads the 
catalogue of the Queen’s County adherents of 
James II. in the Chichester House Book of Forfeited 
Estates, sold in 1702. My ancestor’s “ seal ring,” 
as suggested by Mr. CarmicuakgL, may not be 
“an armorial one.” I know little of heraldry, or 
of “heraldic charges,” but the sword on the ring 
is the counterpart of that which I have seen on 
the tombs of Knights Templars, a straight blade 
surmounted by a cross handle. 
R. S. Brooxe, D.D. 
Taney House, Dundrum, co. Dublin. 


Oversury’s Lrxz, “ He comes Too near,” 
(6" S. i, 454).—It is somewhat late in the day to 
call upon “the next compiler of quotations” to 
rectify matters with respect to Overbury’s well- 
known line, now, indeed, almost equally well 
known to have been merely appropriated by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in her little poem of The 
Indy’s Resolve. The poem is stated to have been 
written “extempore,” and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that in the employment of the prefatory 
phrase, “ Let this great maxim,” &c., Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu accepted the lines (for there are 
in reality the greater part of three lines appro- 
priated) as proverbially familiar. She was, surely, 
too worldly wise to suppose she could deceive the 
public in this matter, and too womanly witty to 
make the attempt. Be this, however, as it may, 
the matter has long since been set right. The 
appropriation is accurately pointed out, and the 
authorship and reference given correctly in every 
particular, in Hain Friswell’s Familiar Words, 
1874; Virtue’s Treasury of Choice Quotations, 
1869 ; and the diminutive Who Wrote It? 1879. 

A. 

Oxford. 


Tae Wairmore Joyeses or CHasTLeTon (6 
8. ii, 48).—I am sorry to be unable to give Sp. 
the information desired respecting the Whitmore 
Joneses. It may, however, be of service to state 
that the double name was assumed only in 1828, 
when the last male representative of the Jones 
family died, bequeathing the Chastleton estate to 
his kinsman—a Whitmore—on condition of his 
taking the arms and name of Jones. These Whit- 
mores (of Apley, Shropshire) are also a very old 
family, I find among my notes the following in 


allusion to Chastleton : “ The estate was purchased 


| 


by Walter Jones, Esq., from Catesby, the well- 
known conspirator in the Gunpowder Plot, who 
sold it to procure the required funds.” <A. P. 


Curist’s Hosritat (6% §. ii. 67).—J. H. I. 
may be glad to add to his list of distinguished 
“ Blues” the names of my friend Dr. Haig Brown, 
Head Master of Charter House School, and the 
late Field Marshal Lord Seaton, better known, 
perhaps, as General Sir John Colborne. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae Frercuer Fairy (6 S. i. 511).—In 
regard to Rev. Richard Fletcher, Vicar of Cran- 
brook, co. Kent, I have a reference to Annals of 
Cranbrook Church, co. Kent, by William Turbut, 
second lecture, pp. 17, 18 ; third lecture, pp. 4-16, 
as giving a full account of him. L. L. H. 


Toe Oak THE Asn §. i. 514).—Last 
year the ash was notably later than the oak in 
coming into leaf, this year somewhat later, then 
some dry warm weather quickened the process, 
Doubtless the degree of cold during the previous 
winter, and the depth to which it has penetrated 
the ground, has some effect on the early or late 
appearance of leaves in the spring. It should be 
remembered, in looking for a leafy oak on “ King 
Charles’s Day,” that, owing to the alteration of 
style, the 10th of June now corresponds to the 
event to be commemorated. The two lines quoted 
will be found to vary in some of the references 
given so as to suit the season, whatever it may be: 

“ When the ash is before the oak, 
We are sure to have a souk,” 
would correspond to some versions I have met 
with. In Bedfordshire I have heard,— 
“When the oak is before the ash, 
The summer will be dry and mash.” 
But no other use of the word “ mash,” in the sense 
of hot, could be obtained in the same district. I 
believe the rhyme to be intentionally changed to 
accord with the result. W. §. 


The following is from the Surrey Comet of 
May 22 :— 
“ Never have I known those tree proverbs more exactly 
verified :— 
* Oak before ash, 
Have a splash ; 
Ash before oak, 
Have a soak.’ 
Here, in Mid Surrey, we have had scarcely ‘a splash ’ of 
rain for weeks, and would almost welcome now a day or 
two of last year’s ceaseless ‘soak.’ There is another 
saying :— 
‘If the oak before the ash comes out 
There has been, or there will be, drought.’ 
Our oaks all about are abundantly out in leaf, whereas 
the ash hardly makes a sign.” 
Geo, L. Apperson. 
Wimb!edon, 
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Movers Cuvrcn Arcuitrecture (6* §, ii. 67). 
~The following churches occur to me :—Sir Gil- 
bert Scott: St. John the Baptist, Croydon ; St. 
Peter, Croydon ; St. John the Evangelist, Shirley; 
St. Giles, Camberwell; St. Andrew, Victoria 
Street, Westminster; St. Mary Abbotts, Ken- 
sington; St. Mary, Stoke Newington ; St. Andrew, 
Hillingdon ; St. Stephen, Lewisham ; St. Matthew, 
City Road ; St. Matthias, Richmond ; St. Mat- 
thew, Great Peter Street, Westminster; and the 
porch of St. Michael's, Cornhill. Mr. Street : 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington ; St. John the 
Divine, Kennington ; St. James the Less, West- 
minster ; the Guards’ Chapel, St. James’s Park. 
Mr. Pearson: Holy Trinity, Westminster ; St. 
Peter, Vauxhall; St. Augustine, Kilburn; St. 
John the Evangelist, Holborn ; and St. Michael, 
Croydon. Mr. Norman Shaw: St. Michael and 
All Angels, Bedford Park, Chiswick ; and St. 
Mark, Bricklayers’ Arms. Mr. A. N. W. Pugin : 
St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark. I do not 
think Mr. Waterhouse has built any church in 
London. H, C. 8. 

Norwood. 


I should like to enlarge this query by asking if 
there is not a guide to all the churches of London 
with any architectural or antiquarian features? 
I have often wanted such a help. What churches 
did Teulon build besides St. Stephen’s, Hamp- 
stead? Ratru Tuomas. 

38, Doughty Street, W.C, 


” 


1x Britisn Prace-names (5" §, 
xii, 128, 214, 498 ; 6 S. i. 14, 184; ii. 18, 68).— 
“ Maiden,” as derived from the Celtic meadhon, 
signifying middle, as in Maidenhead, Maidenfield, 
&c., does not seem to find favour with such corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” as believe in the exclusively 
Teutonic derivation of early English. The pre- 
judice against the Celtic components of the lan- 
guage dies hard, and, like all other prejudices, 
will not be reasoned with. I have no desire to 
enter into any controversy on the subject, but 
must simply observe, in justification of the Celtic 
meadhon, that I never asserted, or dreamt of assert- 
ing, that meadhon, in the sense of middle, could 
apply to such phrases as a “ maiden” castle or 
a “maiden” fortress, i.¢., a castle or fortress that 
had never been captured by the enemy. In these 
expressions “ maiden” is clearly metaphorical, as 
synonymous with virgin, and of Teutonic deriva- 
tion. The Celtic meadhon, as applied to a field or 
meadow, is not metaphorical, but plainly descrip- 
tive of its position with regard to other fields and 


meadows, Cuartes Mackay. 
Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


May I be allowed to point out, in reply to Dr. 
Mackay, that a Gaelic derivation of the name 
Maidenhead is simply out of the question? Gaelic 
was never spoken on the banks of the Thames. I 


may also observe that it is phonologically im. 
possible for Gaelic Meidhon Ait to be transmuted 
into Maidenhead. Your correspondent would 
have been far more likely to have arrived at the 
true account of the word if, instead of guessing, he 
had taken the trouble to investigate the history of 
the name, and to seek out some of its older forms, 
A good deal about Maidenhead may be found in 
Kerry's History and Antiquities of the Hundred 
of Bray (1861). From this book I glean the 
following facts. For the forms cited documentary 
evidence is given. The old name of the town was 
South Elington (or Sudlington), an earlier form of 
which was Elindene, in Lat. Alaunodunum. It 
was called Elinton for the last time in 1296. The 
present name appears first in 1288. These are the 
variants : Maydenhuth, 1288-1395 ; Maidenheith, 
1298 ; Maydenhith (hythe), 1432-1500 ; Maiden- 
head, 1500-1880. There can be no possible doubt 
about the signification of the latter part of the 
name. It means ahythe or wharf. The new name of 
the town probably refers to the formation of a new 
(maiden) hythe on the Thames in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century. Some suppose “ maiden” 
—mid, midden, middle. <A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


The name Maidenhead was probably derived 
from the formation of a new (maiden) hythe or 
wharf on the Thames about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. So says the well-known Rev, 
Mr. Gorham, who was for several years curate in 
charge of St. Mary’s, Maidenhead, and wrote 
an interesting book about the town. Leland says 
Maidenhead was originally Alaunodunum. The 
existing Court Rolls show it was called Elinton for 
the last time in 1296. A Roman road ran through 
Maidenhead in a direction nearly north and south. 
It is traced on the recently published Ordnance 
maps; and there are several tumuli about three 
miles from Maidenhead, near the line of the 
Roman road. RoperT A, Warp. 

Maidenhead. 


Srorrortn §, ii. 68, 91).—This 
ingenious and original composer was born in 1768 
at Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, and at an early 
age received musical instruction from his uncle, 
who was organist of the minster or parish church 
at that place. Repairing to London in 1789, he 
took lessons on the pianoforte from Steibelt, and 
completed his studies in harmony under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Cooke, organist of Westminster Abbey. In 
1793 two of his glees (viz., “ Where are those 
hours?” and “See, smiling from the rosy East”) 
gained the prize gold medals given by the Catch 
Club. This well-deserved success established his 
reputation as a glee writer, and encouraged him to 
compose and publish several pieces of music of 4 
similar description. Of these the most celebrated 
are “Lightly o’er the village green,” “ Hark, the 
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goddess Diana,” “ Hail, smiling morn,” and a set 
of canzonets. At the death of his uncle, in 1826, 
this admirable musician inherited considerable 
property, which he did not live long to enjoy, as 
his close application and devotion to his profession 
occasioned a nervous disease terminating in a para- 
lytic seizure, to which he succumbed on Sept. 8, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age (Knight’s Penny 
Cyclop. ; Hugh Rose, Biog. Dict., s.v.; Dictionary 
of Musicians, second edit., 1827, p. 447). 
Patt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Davin Cotpen (6% S. i. 376, 
499).—He was born in the year 1769, and would 
have been entirely too young to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776. His father, whose 
name was David, is said to have excelled in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. His grandfather, 
Cadwallader Colden, a physician, was born in 
Scotland in 1688, and died on Long Island in 1776. 
For these facts Francis R. Drake’s Dictionary of 
American Biography is the authority. 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 


Curnistaas AS A Curist1An Name (6% §, i. 
981, 404).—Mr. Savitt says at the first reference 
that he has never known Christmas used as a Chris- 
tian name saving in the instance cited from Essex. 
Curiously enough, two Christmas Powleys are 
mentioned in the same number of “N. & Q.,,” 
p. 279. Sr. Swirary. 


The Essex couple and Mr. Justin MacCarthy 
were anticipated. Certain Welsh parents called a 
son of theirs Christmas, who afterwards became 
the Rev. Christmas Evans, one of the most cele- 
brated preachers Wales has produced. 

R. P. Hampton 


There is a pawnbroker of the name of Joseph 
Christmas Folkard, who owns several establish- 
ments in the south of London. J. R. Tuorse. 


A Tose, “ Loatue To perarte” (6% S. i. 396, 
445).—Not only is this tune different from “ The 
girl [ left behind me,” but it is not the air which 
the bands used to play when troops were being 
embarked for foreign service. The tune which 
wis used to be played in olden times on such 
occasions was “ O’er the hills and far away.” The 
tune which was played on re-embarking for home 
was “The girl I left behind me.” 4 


Samvet Duxcn, M.P. (6 S. i, 336, 500).— 
Mr. Pik states that the eldest son of Samuel 
Dunch, M.P. for Berks, 1653, married the sister of 
Richard Cromwell's wife, and inquires as to his 
kinship to the Dunches of Little Wittenham. 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, of Cheshunt Park, elder 
brother of Richard Cromwell, father of the 


; the spelling of Seaton occurs. Wright states that 


Protector, had twenty-nine children, of whom one 
was Mary Dunch, of Little Witnam. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Dunch, is mentioned in the Parliament of 
Ladies, 1647 (Larwood’s Iist. London Parks). 
Tkomas Hawtayne, or Hawten, of Colthorpe, 
Banbury, married Katharine, daughter of Sir Wm. 
Dunch, of Witnam Parva. Their daughter Mary 
was born 1631. Can Mr. Piyk give any infor- 
mation as to this Mary Hawten or her family? 
Harriott Dunch, daughter and coheir of Edmund 
Dunch of Little Wittenham, Berks, Master of the 
Horse to Queen Anne, married, April 3, 1735, 
Robert, Duke of Manchester. Burn’s Register of 
Fleet Marriages, p. 75. A. Brak. 


Peerace (5 xii. 47, 135, 477, 
511; 6S. i. 299)—Mr. Buckier may like to 
add two more notes to his list concerning the 
Ferre family. 

1269. Dee. 7. Claringdon. “To John fferre, 
201. from our clear debts owed from the county of 
Kent, for the good news which he brought us of 
the accouchement of Alienora, our daughter, who 
gave birth to John, son and heir of Edward our 
eldest [son]” (Rot. Lib., 54 Hen. IIT.). 

1294. [Last date May 10.] Suite of Alianora, 
Countess of Barre, the King’s dearest daughter, 
who is gone abroad: Nicholas de Valers, Guido 
Ferre, William de Leyburne, John de Redmarleye, 
&c. (Rot. Pat., 22 Edw. I). HERMENTRUDE, 


Arm-tn-Arm (6 i, 134, 263).—If P. H. 
remembers forty or fifty years ago, he will not 
assign crowding of streets for giving up an old 
English custom. The frequented streets of London 
were then as much crowded as now, for they were 
narrower and there was a larger resident popula- 
tion. It was on account of the crowded streets 
that a lady had an arm given to her for her pro- 
tection. In Paris, and in most parts of France, it 
was, as I stated, a fashion not to do so, as it was 
considered indelicate and an eccentricity « l’Ang- 
laise. Hype Crarke. 


Earty Boox Avctions (5™ xii. 28, 95, 103, 
171, 211, 411, 436; 6" S. i. 206, 246).—The Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, the editor of Thoresby’s Diary, in 
a note appended to the paragraph mentioning the 
fact of the first book auction at Leeds, says : “ Mr. 
Simmons, the «aiesman, was a bookseller at Shef- 
field.” This will answer one part of Mr. Jack- 
soy’s query. Some correspondence on this subject 
is at present going on in the “L. N. and Q.” 
columns of the Leeds Mercury a. P 


Bolton Percy. 
Seatos, Ruriayp (6% S. i. 196, 242).—Wright, 


in his History of Rutland, 1684, spells this place 
Seyton, though twice in his account of the parish 
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in the Conqueror’s time the town was called 
Segetone. Jos. 
Stamford. 


It is worthy of remark that this parish, the 
“ Segentone” of Domesday Book, includes the small 
village and township of Thorpe-by-Water, the 
water being the river Welland. 

Curnpert Bene. 


Pripeavx Fairy §. xii. 283, 330, 456 ; 
6" S. i. 327).—A reference to Sir John Maclean’s 
History of Trigg Minor, vol. ii., which contains a 
most exhaustive account of this family, will help 
to identify most of the persons mentioned by Pror. 
Mayor and Miss Peacock. The colonel kilied 
at Marston Moor was William Prideaux, the eldest 
son of the Bishop of Worcester, and a brother of 
Matthias Prideaux, who, with his father’s assistance, 
compiled and printed a small Compendium of 
History. I am uncertain about “ Dr. Prideau,” 
but a physician of the name appears to have 
enjoyed a high reputation during the time of the 
Commonwealth, for, by an order of the Council of 
State, dated Lord’s day, March 6, 1653, he was 
directed to attend Admiral Blake, who then lay 
ill at Portsmouth. For this service he received a 
fee of 501. A pedigree of the Ashburton branch 
of the family will be found in Trigg Minor. Mr. 
Walter Prideaux, who published a small volume 
of poems in 1840, is still alive, and has for many 
years held the office of clerk to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. W. F. Priveavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 


Coat or Anus: Sir Wittram Harper (5% 
S. xii. 369, 474, 516; 6 S. i. 106, 145, 243, 323). 
—If your correspondent D. G. C. E. will consult 
the pedigree of my ancestor, Robert Thorn of St. 
Albans, in Harl. MSS., which has Cooke Claren- 
ceux’s memorandum upon it, “a parchment Roll in 
Colers sent me by Mrs. Jubele (Jubell or Inbell), 
1601 A.p.,” he will find a coat of arms given to the 
Harper connexion there. I got Mr. Papworth to 
search his then incomplete work (since so ably 
finished), but he could not identify it. I think it 
will be found to be, as Mr. Papworth then suspected, 
that of Sir Wm. Harpur, but we did not consider 
it proven. CHEVALIER. 

87, Harrow Road, W. 


Tue “Ram Jam” Ixy, way so CALLED? (6% 
8. i. 414 ; ii. 49).—“‘ Ram Jam” is said to have 
been derived from the name given, by a man who 
had been an officer’s servant, to a certain liquor, of 
which he had learned the preparation in India. 
That the name should be traced to India, in this 
connexion, appears correct. And this origin of 
the name may be further explained by observing 
that Ram Jén (as it is commonly pronounced) is 
a frequent name for an Indian table servant (that 
is in Northern India), and it became a sort of 


typical name for a servant of this class among our 
English soldiers, who have been in the habit of 
familiarly calling him “Rum John,” or “Rum 
Johnnie.” The name is properly Ramzin. It is 
the word with which we are well acquainted under 
the form Ramdzan, the name of the month of 
fasting in the Mohammedan calendar. It is a 
common name, as above said, for Mohammedan 
table servants, and, according to a custom common 
among the natives of India as well as English 
people, the z is pronounced as j, and the name be- 
comes Ramjin. The application of the name first 
toadrink brought from India, and then, under 
the circumstances described by your correspondent, 
to an inn in England, seems quite probable. The 
change of the last letter into m is an English 
accident or piece of fun, to bring it into the easy 
rhyming form of which most languages present 
familiar examples, 


Viyecar Yarp, Davury Lave S. i. 492).— 
It was called the Vine Garden Yard, and was built 
about 1621. Cunningham takes from the burial 
register of St. Martin’s, Feb. 4, 1624, this touching 
record :—“ Buried Blind John out of Vinagre Yard.” 
How interesting now would it be to foolish people 
who meddle with the purblind past to know the 
history of “Blind John”! That uncoloured record, 
as the parish clerk put it, might by a blind Homer 
be developed into an Odyssey; but we can 
merely say, “ Adieu, Blind John! I trast thou 
wert buried quietly on a bright afternoon.” 
This Vine Garden Yard had nothing to do with 
Covent Garden. It was the vineyard of the 
garden of Craven House, in Drury Lane, still 
marked by the Olympic and Craven Buildings, 
a place stuffed up for near two centuries by 
asphyxiated civilization till at last as a hotbed it 
developed in its unwholesome precincts a Jack 
Sheppard. It was out of a court adjacent, as a car- 
penter’s apprentice, that he fell into bad company. 
I think it would be interesting if somebody would 
trace out all the vineyards of London. I have re- 
corded a good many, but I should like to have the 
help of others, C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“Tae Layp o’ tHE Lea” (6% §. i. 18, 137; 
ii. 51).—Your accomplished correspondent, Mr. 
A. C. Mounsey, says, “The ‘land o’ the leal’ is 
no more a national epithet of Scotland than ‘ sinfu’ 
man’ is a personal reference to Mr. Gladstone.” 
Although the Baroness Nairne in her song meant 
that heaven was the “land o’ the leal,” and although, 
I suppose, it would be utter blasphemy to compare 
Scotland with heaven, yet it is a fact that for 
more than one hundred years the Scotch, especially 
abroad, have been in the habit of alluding to their 
country as the “land o’ the leal.” Dr. Blackie, 
in his Library Dictionary, calls leal a Scotticism, 
while Sir Walter Scott causes Louis XI. to say 
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that Scotland is a leal nation. It is pretty certain 
that the word “Jeal” is almost obsolete in England, 
while, like many other old French words, it is com- 
mon in Scotland,—like “bien” (which in the north 
means well-to-do), “ashet” (cssiette), a plate, “a jig- 
get of mutton” (gigot de mouton), a leg of mutton. 
These, and many other words, were left in Scot- 
land by the French who took refuge there during 
the troublous times. It is liable to question 
whether Scotland really be the “land o’ the leal,” 
but there can be no doubt that the many thousands 
who leave it are in the habit of so describing it. 
Tuomas Witson Rep. 


“Mopvus vivenpi” (5 §. xii. 109, 218, 516; 
6" S. i. 306).—May I be allowed once more to 
refer to this expression, as I have met with the 
words in the passage of Cicero which Mr. MILuer 
noticed from Littleton’s Dictionary, but did not 
verify? They occur at the end of the De Senectute, 
the treatise to which Mr. E. H. Marsuatr re- 
ferred (supra, p. 516) for “ vite modus”: “ Nam 
habet natura, ut aliarum rerum, sic vivendi 
modum.” But how came they to have their 
present meaning as a familiar phrase ? 

Ep. MarsHaLt. 

Texnyson’s “In Memortam” (6™ i. 356, 
499).—There is, I think, no doubt that this pas- 
sage refers to the shape of Michael Angelo’s fore- 
head, of which the lower part projected considerably 
beyond the upper, forming a prominent “ bar” or 
ridge over the eyes. R. R. L 


Otp Houses wits Secret Coampers, &c. 
§. xii. 248, 312 ; 6 S. ii. 12).—Harvington Hall, 
near Kidderminster, has three secret places,—one in 
the great hall, entered by removing two of the 
stairs in the great staircase, one in a sort of store- 
room, and one in the inhabited part of the house, 
which is not shown to visitors. 

Joun 

Bradford-on-Avon. 


To ur O11=To Assent (6" S, i. 75, 118, 
202).—This old English phrase has a simple Keltic 
meaning, like many other old English phrases that 
80 puzzle the philologists, because the latter never 
care to explore the most interesting corner of the 
field of research, and that corner their own. 
Briefly, dean uaitl and dean bosd—one the equi- 
valent of the other—signify “ make brag,” “make 
boast,” or “glorify.” “ Hold up his oil” meant to 
boast about or glorify any one, uaill and bosd 
having the Irish root meaning of “speech,” as any 
one may see in the case of the last Gaelic word. 
And there is something more in this crux, ie. a 
eee most important figure of speech in old 
iteratures. Uillead means “oil,” and is pro- 


nounced “hold.” “ Hold up his oil” was, there- 


fore, a cunningly devised phrase, well understood 
in Britain a thousand years ago, like hundreds of | 


others, among which might be noted the Keltic 
Fear-sa-follamain, or Piers-plowman, which, how- 
ever spelled, meant, as everybody was once aware, 
the “sayings of the teacher,” or preacher. I men- 
tioned this last fact some time ago in “ N. & Q.,” 
and then, I remember, Pror. Skeat laughed at 
such an absurdity. He may reject uaill in the 
same way, and insist on the “oil” for anointing 
kings as “far more proper.” It is certainly more 
dignified, and more in accordance with the modern 
“march of philology.” Wituiam Dows. 
Brooklyn, U.S, 


“THE MENDING OF ArGo-nairs” (6% §S. i. 176, 
259).—Mr. Picron is probably on the right tack, 
but “ Argonairs” cannot be a mistake for Argo- 
nauts, who were the heroes on board the ship Argo: 

“ Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera qu vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas.” Virgil, Helog. iv. 34, 35. 
Sir Chr. Wren probably wrote Argo navis, which 
might easily be misprinted “Argonairs.” Will 
Mr. Picron supply ancient authority for the fact 
of the frequent repairs, and also give the passages 
of the Scholiasts to which he refers? Such dis- 
cussions are more after the manner of the School- 
men. Is there not a similar saying about Sir 
Francis Drake’s ship, the first that cireumnavigated 
the globe, and also about Sir John Suckling’s (?) 
silk stockings, that were darned with worsted till 
a question arose about their identity? I do not 
feel quite certain about the name, nor can I give 
any references. W. E. Bockuey. 


Louis XIV. (5 8. xii. 487; 6S. i. 24, 204, 
264).—I have lately met with an answer to my 
query relative to the stature of this king in 
Macaulay’s Essay on Mirabeau (July, 1832). 
According to the essayist, the height of the king 
was 5 ft. 8 in. (a very different measurement, after 
all, from Thackeray’s 5 ft. 2 in.), and the Duchess 
of Orleans was doubtless under the influence of 
that illusion which made all the contemporaries of 
Louis think him a tall man. The facts adduced 
by Macaulay prove, however, that they were de- 
ceived, and even Chateaubriand admitted that 
there was no longer room for doubt upon the 
question. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that Louis could have impressed the world as he 
did if his “ majesty” had been entirely owing to 
the “ barber and the cobbler.” 

W. F. Prigavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 


“ LiKE DEATH ON A Mop-sTICK” (6% S. i. 375; 
ii, 34).—Fifty years ago I recollect an amusement 
of our boyish days was to make a death's head by 
scooping out a turnip, cutting three holes for eyes 
and mouth, and putting a lighted candle-end in- 
side from behind. A stake or old mop-stick was 
then pointed with a knife and stuck into the 
bottom of the turnip, and a death's head with eyes 
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of fire was complete. Sometimes a stick was tied 
across the mop-stick, and a shirt or sheet stretched 
over it, to make it ghostly and ghastly, and we 
used to carry it about ia the dark, seeking for 
some one more “ turnip-headed ” than ourselves to 
be scared. The search was successful sometimes, 
but not often. Gisses Rieavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“Tae Britisa Batrrepore” (6% S. i. 313, 
421).—Alas for me! I sent for one of Richardson’s 
Derby Battledores, on the strength of “ N. & Q.,” 
and only got a stiff paper thing, doubled down like 
a pocket-book back, and with no resemblance 
either to a horn-book or to a “ battledore,” as some- 
times a horn-book has been called from some resem- 
blance in the shape. I send this to save others 
from a like disappointment. Sd 


Baixes Famity (6 §. i. 76, 517).—Can you 
guide me to parish regisiers from which I could derive 
further information? I particularly wish to trace 
the origin of the Christian names Athelstan, Cuth- 
bert, and Johnson, which, in a case I have in my 
mind, have belonged to the family for some 


generations, B. 


[We shall be happy to forward prepaid letters to our 
correspondents. | 


Travian West Hicutaxp Fotk-tTaes 
(6% S. i. 510; ii, 33).—Not Italian and West 
Highland only, for I have heard the tale of the 
three maxims from a Somertsetshire nursery-maid 
in my childhood. 


“Matacca cane” (6™ §. i. 355, 522).—May 
I be permitted to say that the statement that the 
Malacca cane “does not come from Malacca, but 
is imported from Siak, on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra,” is a little misleading? It would be more 
correct to say that the Malacca cane is found not 
only in the Malacca territory, but in most of the 
Malay states, and that quantities are sent to the 
British ports from Malay states on the peninsula 
and in Sumatra—from Siak among others. I 
have seen quantities exported to Singapore from 
the Malay state of Perak, by Malay traders from 
Malacca, The trade is by no means confined to 
Siak. W. E. M. 


“LEAD, KINDLY Lieut” (6 §, i, 232, 277, 343, 
384, 480; ii. 52).—There is a beautiful window 
by Capronnier in one of the churches at Clevedon. 
An angel is soaring upwards, bearing away from 
earth two infants in his arms, and the two lines in 
question are quoted on the glass. I had not seen 
the lines before, and thus illustrated, I felt, of 
course, they expressed a mother’s yearning to see 
again those little faces which daily visited her 
waking thoughts. She, at all events, was able to 
fix a meaning to the couplet. a 


Tue or Feprvary i. 475 ; ii. 93), 
—I have before me the two Liturgies of King 
Edward VI. compared with each other, printed 
at Oxford, 1858. The calendar inserted after the 
Proper Psalms and Lessons gives the 29th of 
February with the lessons for that day :— 

Morning Prayer. 
Prid Id. 29. Deut. v. 
Luke xi. 


Evening Prayer, 
Deut. vi. 
Ephesians v. 

The ninth chapter of St. Luke is given as the 

second lesson for the 27th, and not the 28th, of 

February. It is upon this authority that I ques- 

tion the accuracy of the statement of your corre- 

spondent, that the 29h of February was not 
inserted in the calendar until the last review in 

1662. Frepertck Mant. 


Tne Proxcsciation or “ Antnony” (6% i, 
19, 123, 264, 286, 306).— Your correspondent 
Borteau has just touched one of the points to 
which I wished to call attention by my queries on 
pp. 195, 243 of your last volume. How did the 
h come into Theresa? We find the name, I be- 
lieve, first in Spain, where, as well as in Portugal 
and Italy, it has no kh. The French appear to have 
added it, and we to have imitated them ; but why? 
What difference is there in French pronunciation 
between Thérése and Téitse? Was there any such 
difference when the name was adopted into that 
language? It is well to remember, also, that the 
spelling usually adopted by our oldest writers who 
mention this name is Teresia. In that splendid 
MS. known as the Portuguese Drawings (Addit. 
MS. 12531) the spelling is Tareyia and Tereiia. 
What is the derivation ! HERMENTRUDE. 


It may not be amiss to recall the pronunciation 
of Theobald, as we find it in Pope :— 
“ Shall reyal praise be rhym'd by such a ribald 
As fopling Cibber or attorney Tibbald ?” 
Tuomas Bayne. 


The A is silent in Thames, Theresa, and than 
(“ Et signa thau super frontes virorum gementium” 
—Vulgate, Proph. Ezech, ix. 4). 

R. R. Lroyp. 

St. Albans, 


If worth while, Llanthony may be added to the 
list. C. $. 


Here are two—Thame and Thanet ; in each the 
h is silent. W. WickuaM. 

[Individual practice varies on most of these points. 
But we never happen to have heard Thanet with thes 
silent.] 


Sir Tuomas Prayer (5S. xii. 409, 433; 
S. i. 126, 162).—Guillim, in his Display of 
Heraldry (Lond., 1724), has the following, at 
p. 140: “He beareth Azure a Pale or, Gutté de 
sang, by the name of Player, and is the Coat- 
Armour of Sir Tho. Player of Hackney in Middle- 
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ser, Kt., Chamberlain of the Honourable City of 
London, succeeding his Father Sir Thomas in the 
said office.” This confirms Nomap’s suggestion 
that the Sir Thomas Player inquired for by F. P. 
was of the Hackney family, and it identifies both 
his parentage and his arms. 

C. H. E. Carmicuatt. 


Cowrer’s Mistakes apout Birps (6 i. 
472; ii. 74, 98).—Whatever the bird referred to 
by Cowper may have been, it certainly was not a 
tame nightingale. The poem is clear on this 
point :— 

“Whence is it that amazed I hear, 
From yonder wither’d spray,” &c. 
The poet’s mistake with respect to the non-migra- 
tion of the swallow was a mistake of the period. 
Cowper was undoubtedly a close observer of nature, 
but could not be expected to know more than the 
naturalists themselves. It is, indeed, true that Gil- 
bert White could never quite believe in the “ under 
water precipitation” theory, but in Letter xii. (Nat. 
Hist. Selborne) could thus express himself :— 

“ Now this resorting towards that element [the water] 
at that season of the year, seems to give some counte- 
nance to the northern opinion (strange as it is) of their 
retiring under water. A Swedish naturalist* is so much 

rsuaded of that fact, that he talks, in his calendar of 

lora, a8 familiarly of the swallow’s going under water 
in the beginning of September as he would of his poultry 
going to roost a little before sunset.” 
Daines Barrington, moreover, wrote an “ ingenious 
essay ” against the idea of their probable migration. 
Goldsmith declared, in conversation, that “ there 
was a partial migration of the swallows, the stronger 
ones migrating, the others remaining” (Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, an. 1773). To crown all, the great 
Johnson himself (ibid., an. 1768) oracularly, and 
in his best manner, decided that “ swallows cer- 
tainly sleep all the winter. A number of them 
conglobulate together, by flying round and round, 
and then all in a heap throw themselves under 
water, and lie in the bed of ariver.” There we 
must leave them. 

Oxford. 


Avutnors oF Qvotations Wantep §, ii. 
“From Susquehanna’s farthest springs.” 

Philip Freneau, an American poet and journalist, born 
at New York, Jan. 18, 1752, died Dee. 19, 1832, in a snow- 
storm. For an account of his life and writings see 
Puyekinck’s Cyclop. of Amer, Lit., Griswold’s Pocts and 
Poetry of Grorck WHITE. 


“Soles occidere,” &c., are three anapastic verses 
from Catullus (Carm. v. 3-5), with one word misquoted : 
“Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 
Pratt, 


* No name is given to this worthy, so far as I am 
aware, by Gilbert White. This is to be regretted. Can 


any of your correspondents supply the omission? 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Joseph Octave Delepierre. Born 12 March, 1802. Died 

18 August, 1879. In Memoriam. (For Friends only.) 
Tuis interesting little volume will be prized by all who 
had the good fortune to number that kindly-hearted 
gentleman and accomplished scholar, the late Joseph 
Octave Delepierre, among their friends. The story of 
the long and well-employed life of this learned Belgian 
has been sketched by a gentle hand and is lovingly told ; 
and we follow with interest the narrative from Dele- 
pierre’s early boyhood, when his father gave him only a 
physical and moral training, until after studying the 
law in the University of Ghent, and taking his degree of 
Doctor of Laws, he was appointed to the Keepership of 
the Archives of the Province of West Flanders, in his 
native city of Bruges. It wasa fortunate day for M. Dele- 
pierre that he was early placed in a position to develope 
his natural taste; and the manner in which be improved 
his good fortune is shown by the way in which he in- 
vested the dead bones of the charters, deeds, and muni- 
ments under his charge with living flesh—as evidenced by 
the many curious points of Flemish history, biography, 
antiquities, folk-lore, &c., which he then gave to the world, 
But an important change was at hand. In 1843, when 
the subject of this narrative was smarting from a disre- 
gard of his claims to promotion on the part of his Govern- 
ment, the late distinguished Belgian Minister to this 
country, M. Van de Weyer, made his acquaintance, and 
recognized in him qualities fitting him for a wider stage 
than Belgium had to offer. He invited him to England, 
appointed him one of his Secretaries of Legation, and on 
the death of the then Belgian Consul obtained for him 
the vacant post. The friendship between these congenial 
spirits was never interrupted ; and, indeed, his biographer 
tells us that M. Delepierre never recovered the shock given 
him by the death of his distinguished friend. But the 
interest of this little volume is not confined to the view it 
gives of the learned Belgian Consul, but its glimpses of the 
equally accomplished Belgian Minister, M. Van de Weyer, 
will be especially gratifying to all who enjoyed the 
acquaintance of that amiable and learned diplomatist, 
of whom it may be truly said that he was a special 
favourite, from the throne downwards, of all who 
came within his genial influence. But to the more ex- 
tensive body of readers, to whom the two distinguished 
men of letters we have named were known only by name, 
the book will be especially welcome for its full and 
curious bibliographical notices, first, of between sixty 
and seventy “curiosities of literature” edited by M. 
Delepierre, many of them in editions as limited as the 
subjects of them were “caviare to the many,” and next, 
for its appendix describing “The Publications of the 
Philobiblon Society,” of which select and limited society 
M. Delepierre was one of the secretaries from its insti- 
tution in 1835. A collection of short pieces, memoirs, 
letters, &c., of equal interest and variety with those 
garnered in the fourteen volumes of the Mvscellanies of 
the Phil biblon Society here described, it would be hard 
to point out. 


Four Centuries of Enylish Letters, Edited by W. Bap- 
tiste Scoones. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
From Sir John Paston to the Rev. C. Kingsley is a long 
step, and it was a happy thought which suggested to Mr. 
Scoones the compilation of the present volume, in which 
he has brought together with very great judgment and 
taste a series of most interesting and valuable specimens 
of letter-writing during these four centuries. Although 
all strictly political letters have been—wisely as we think 
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—excluded, there are stil] many here given which throw 
light on the public as well as the private life of the 
authors. In almost every case the letters are prefaced 
by a brief explanatory note, which will be found exceed- 
ingly useful. When we mention that amongst the con- 
tributors to the volume are Wolsey, Ascham, Bacon, 
Donne, Milton, Nell Gwynne, Swift, Horace Walpole, 
Cowper, Ne'son, Burns, Landor, Dr. Arnold, Hood, 
Charles Mathews, Dickens, and Kingsley, it will be evi- 
dent that there is no lack of variety in the contents of 
the work, and that all closses of readers will find much 
to interest as well as amuse. The omission of any 
reference to the sources whence the letters are taken is 
unfortunate, and students of our language will regret that 
Mr. Scoones has been content to make his extracts at 
second-hand, from books in which the spelling and lan- 
guage have been more or less normalized, instead of, 
when possible, making use of the originals. Still, Mr. 
Scoones has compiled a very readable volume, and one 
which will be a fit and welcome companion to that most 
interesting of books, the Paston Letters. 


Cobain of Dome Office Papers of the Reign of George 
I11., 1766-1769. Edited by Joseph Redington for the 
Master of the Rolle. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue Home Office papers calendared in this volume cover 
a period of four years, extending from Jan. 1, 1766, to 
December 31, 1769. The editor has done his work with 
his usual skill and accuracy, and it is not his fault that 
this volume contains little to amuse the general reader. 
The story of the Wilkes riots in 1768 is told at length for 
the first time. Sir John Fielding, the brother of the 
novelist, was then chairman of the Westminster justices, 
and successfully vindicated himeelf and his colleagues 
against the censure of Lord Weymouth, the Secretary of 
State, by a long explanation of the circumstances under 
which Mr. Wilkes was rescued, and of the precautions 
taken by the magistrates for the protection of the King’s 
Bench Subes against the violence of the mob. The chief 
value, however, of this volume for historical purposes is 
derived from the numerous papers relating to the poli- 
tical administration of Ireland from 1767 to 1769, when 
Lord Townshend was Viceroy. The Lord Lieutenant's 
confidential letters to the Secretaries of State and their 
replies, which are constantly marked “ most secret,” 
contain acomplete exposure of the systematic corruption 
by which embarrassing opponents were bought off by 
nsions, titles, and places, and a majority was eecured 
for the English Government in the Irish Parliament, 


Mr. Tuomas Kerstakb, who has already done much for 
the elucidation of some very obscure points in connexion 
with Celtic survivals in the West Saxon kingdom, re- 
prints, under the title of The Welsh in Dorset, some very 
interesting “ observations,” as he modestly calls them, 
made by him at a meeting of the Dorset Natural History 
and Antiquarian Field Club in 1879. We only wish that 
the errata could have been more fully revised, as they 
occasionally mar one's enjoyment of the discovery of 
a “ Little Wales ” insulated among the Blackdown Hills, 
overlooking the Vale of Blackmore. Part of the argument 
is similar to that already put forth in the sume writer's 
Traces of the Ancient Kingdom of Damnonia, outside 
Cornwall. We should be glad to see these various disjecta 
membra brought together in « connected work, for which 
Mr. Kerslake has some qualifications peculiarly his own. 
—Mr. A. H. Keane reprints, from the Journal of the 
Anthropological Instiiute for Feb., 1880, a paper entitled 
A Monograph on the Relations of the Indo Chinese and 
Inter-Oceanre Races and Languages (Triibner & Co.), in 
which he discusses the several theories of Forster, as 
popularized by Humbold*, Crawfurd, and Wallace, and 
proposes an entirely new name for what have been called 


the Malayo-Polynesian races. This name, Sawaiori, 
Mr. Keane somewhat oddly compounds out of the first 
portion of Sa-moa, the last of Ha-waii, and the last 
of Ma-ori. A name so compounded seems to us open to 
the charge of being deficient in scientific accuracy, and 
it could hardly fail to be awkward in practice. But the 
paper is worth study as an elaborate essay ona confessedly 
difficult subject.—Mr. Spencer Bonsall reprints frm the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography some 
useful articles on the Computation of Time, containing 
much information adapted to the elucidation of special 
——_ of history, such as the calendar of the Society of 

‘riends, the ecclesiastical and the historical year, &c. It 
would save much inconvenience if Russia were to adopt 
the Gregorian computation, as was thought likely when 
Mr. Bonsall wrote. Practically Russians are obliged to 
use a twofold date in al! correspondence with the West, 
The table of Roman and Arabic numerals as formerly 
used contains much that is suggestive to our mind in its 
possible relations with early modes of writing. Mr, 
Alex. Wilcocks adds a translation of Arago on the Persian 
and Republican calend«rs, and on the Paschal mcon— 
a fictitious and conventional moon—of the Christian era, 


We are glad to hear that, through the efforts of Mr, 
J. T. Micklethwaite, a long-missing brass is about to be 
replaced in the church from which it had been wrong- 
fully removed. The church of Colwall, Herefordshire, 
having been “restored” about fifteen years ago, nearly 
everything of interest was carefully removed from it; 
amongst other things the brass in question, that of 
Elizabeth, wife of Anthony Harford, who died in 1590, 
It represents the lady with her husband and ten children, 

Messrs, A. & C. Buack are the publishers of Mr. J. H. 
Ingram’s edition of Poe’s Complete Works, and not 
Messrs. Blackwood, as inadvertently stated last week in 
our review of Bret Harte’s Works. 

M. Evecexe Hucner, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, author of Les Vitraux peints dela Cathédraledu 
Mans, announces the proximate publication of an elabo- 
rate work on glass painting, which is to embrace the 
decorative work found in castles, manor houses, Xe, 
His address is 126, Rue de La Mariette, Le Mans 
(Sarthe). 

Ir is stated that The Pen will in future be published 
on the first Saturday in each month, as a monthly instead 
of a weekly journal, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


J. D.—The cause is, as you suggest, an embarras de 
richesses. 

Grorce Potrer.—We shall be happy to forward 8 
prepaid letter to E. 8S. D., ante, p. 48. 

BrickMAKER has not sent his name and address. 


T. L. A.—Many thanks ; but the paragraph has been 


sent to us, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addrevsed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisemente and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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